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The NEW LOWER PRICE of 
OLD TAYLOR now permits 
vou to enjoy this time-mel- 


lowed whiskey more often. 


Always a rare treat, OLD TAYLOR 
need no longer be reserved just 
for special occasions. Now you 
can make every drink “something 
special’’—thanks to the pleasantly 
priced perfection of ‘The Noblest 
‘Bourbon of Them All!” 


The Old Taylor Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 





The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” | 





Out of thin air—the greatest show on earth... 


Industry in a hurry—that’s what they 
are calling television these days. It 
took the automobile ‘adustry sixteen 
years to become a billion dollar busi- 
ness. Television made it in three. 
And experts have predicted that the 
TV skyrocket will reach $10 billion 
by 1972—with a potential so enor- 
mous that it can’t be estimated. 

A modern epic, this tale of the 
magic lantern with a searching elec- 
tronic eye—first entertainment 
medium in history to prove that “all 
the world’s a stage” and then move it 
to the millions of living rooms scat- 
tered between America’s coastlines. 
World and local news, dramatic en- 
tertainment, educational and cul- 
tural influences — coming to you 
across the air waves. 

From 1921 to 1934, radio sets in 
use in U.S. went from some 400,000 
to 26,000,000. From 1939 to 1952, TV 
sets in use jumped from about 10,000 
to 21,400,000. A startling parallel in 


the growth of two great mass com- 
munications and merchandising 
media which have broadened home 
life and industrial horizons. 


Electronic Window 


Electronic window with a view of 
the world—behind it, the awesome 
transmitting facilities of TV stations 
sprawled along 32,000 miles of co- 
axial cables and microwave relays... 
direct descendants of Marconi’s first 
wireless in 1896, De Forest’s audion 
tube in 1906, the vacuum tubes of 
World War I, Zworykin’s invention 
of the “camera eye,” the electronic 
research of World War II. 


In the fairly near future, we can 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


expect 50,000,000 TV sets and 2,000 
stations operating on 82 channels. 
During the next five years, still more 
headlines about color TV, interna- 
tional TV, and other wonders. New 
uses for important developments 
such as the tiny transistor, no bigger 
than a finger tip, which can operate 
at 1/10 of the power required by 
smallest vacuum tube. 

Miracles out of thin air —the foun- 
dation of this country’s forward 
movement. It is our privilege to work 
side by side with companies, big and 
small, whose ideas and creative ener- 
gies have had fullest expression 
throughthesystem 
of free enterprise. 











The March of the News 





Much ado .. . Seldom if ever had 
President Eisenhower bumped into such 
a barrage of questions . . . His weekly 
news conference ran on for 45 minutes 
—far longer than usual—and Mr. Eisen- 
hower finally had to put a stop to it him- 
self . .. Even then, reporters still were on 
their feet trying to get in a few more 
questions. 

Much of the talk was devoted to the 
President's “book burning” speech at 
Dartmouth (see page 37) . . . But, be- 
fore the conference was over, he had 
expressed himself on many things. 


- . . about Britain . . . For example, 
a reporter asked if the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth had helped to patch 
up “a slight rift in U.S.-British rela- 
tions.” 

It is unfortunately true, said the Presi- 
dent, that the best of friends seem to 
have the greatest right to criticize each 
other in public . . . He honestly believes, 
though, that basically the American peo- 
ple respect and admire the British record 
—and therefore the British people . 
And he is sure that the same thing is 
true in Britain. 

When something comes along like the 
coronation, Mr. Eisenhower continued, 
we are reminded of our great heritage 
from the British . . . and it is a good idea 
to show it to the American people . . . 
He is sure that only good resulted .. . 
Anyway, he disagrees with the conten- 
tion that we and the British are con- 
stantly at each other’s throats. 


... and taxes ... Another question 
started a discussion of taxes. 

Everybody is convinced, said Mr. 
Eisenhower, that taxes are too high to 
stay where they are . . . But he knows 
of no one in the campaign who prom- 
ised immediate tax reduction . . . We 
are not going to have real tax reduction 
until we have a system of peace and 
security in the world. 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The Administration is counting on a 

definite tax reduction on January 1... 
But, said the President, unless we close 
the gap in our budget, he doesn’t be- 
lieve that substantial tax reduction in 
the long run is possible. 
- . - about socialism ... In a recent 
speech the President spoke of “creeping 
socialism” A reporter wanted to 
know what he meant. 

Here, said Mr. Eisenhower, is a spe- 
cific example: Not long ago he was 
asked to increase federal spending in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority region . . . In- 
dustries want to go in to get cheap power 
. . . But, he was told, it is impossible for 
the locality to expand unless the Govern- 
ment spends more money there. 

So, the President continued, we have 
all provided cheap power for one region 
—subsidized by taxes from all of us— 
so that it can build up its own industry 
and take industry away from other sec- 


tions . . . We need a re-evaluation of 
these things . . . He is not out to destroy 
TVA .. . But, when we repeat such 


things, he wants local people to have a 
greater interest and greater voice in them. 


. .- and food. A reporter said the Gov- 
ernment is considering selling surplus 
butter at 10 cents a pound—and asked: 
“Do you think the continued accumula- 
tion of unsalable surpluses is free enter- 
prise?” 

Mr. Eisenhower said he didn’t know 
what the total food surplus was, in terms 
of money . . . But if by buying these sur- 
pluses we have contributed to a fairly 
stable economy, then we haven't in- 
vested too much . . . We shouldn't get 
too excited about these surpluses until 
they approach the point of spoilage and 
waste of the products. 

Of course, the President added, if we 
make a practice of buying butter at 67 
cents a pound and selling it for 10—well, 
we can’t carry that on indefinitely. 
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In “Alice in Wonderland,” Alice and 
the Dormouse were talking. 

“Once upon a time there were three little 
sisters,” the Dormouse began in a great 
hurry, “and their names were Elsie, Lacie, 





LICE KNEW that no one could live on 

treacle (molasses) alone, or any other 

single food. Indeed, she had the right idea 
about good nutrition. 


Even today, unfounded claims are made 
about the “magic powers” of particular 
foods. Such claims should be disregarded. 
Authorities have proved that good health 
depends largely on eating a wide variety of 
properly chosen and properly prepared foods. 
These include meat, eggs, milk, fruits, vege- 
tables, enriched and whole-grain bread and 
cereals. 


How much and what kinds of foods you 
should eat to maintain health and desirable 
weight depends on your age, your physical 
condition and the kind of work you do. An 
older person, for example, who is not phys- 
ically active needs less of the foods that pro- 
duce energy. He should have generous 
amounts of the foods that furnish protein, 
Vitamins, and minerals essential to the up- 
keep and repair of the body. 


Your meals, if well-balanced, will supply 
these and other necessary elements in the 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


and Tillie; and they lived at the bottom of 
a well—.” 

“What did they live on?” said Alice, 
who always took great interest in ques- 
tions of eating... 


proper amounts. Protein, for example, is 
needed to build and repair the tissues of the 
body. The vitamins and minerals are neces- 
sary because they affect or take part in 
many chemical processes in the body. Pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals are found in 
many foods. Good nutrition depends upon 
eating a variety of such foods. 


Today, scientists are learning more and 
more about the various food elements, such 
as the amino acids which are the basic com- 
ponents of protein. Research has shown 
that there are some 22 of these substances 
and that at least 8 to 10 of them are essen- 
tial to good nutrition. 


In order to obtain them, a diet varied in 
protein content is necessary. It has also 
been found that the amino acids are not 
fully utilized if certain vitamins are lacking. 
These facts all point to the importance of 
eating a variety of foods. 


There is more to good eating habits, how- 
ever, than simply what you eat. So, to help 
you get the full benefit from your food, here 
are some suggestions that you may follow: 


From the Illustrated Junior Library Edition of “Alice in Wonderland” 


“They lived on treacle,” said the Dor- 
mouse, after thinking a minute or two. 

“They couldn’t have done that, you 
know,” Alice remarked gently, “they’d 
have been ill.” 


had the right idea about nutrition 





Have your meals at regular hours. 
Eat slowly and in a relaxed atmosphere. 


Avoid strenuous exercise just before and 
immediately after eating. 


See the doctor if you have frequent di- 
gestive upsets. 


Have dental defects repaired promptly. 


Follow your doctor’s suggestions about 
reducing diets. 


Medical science has learned a great deal 
about the role of nutrition in the treatment 
of certain diseases. In fact, proper dietary 
control is often helpful in treating diabetes, 
high blood pressure and other conditions. 


The immediate function of your food, 
however, is to provide your body with the 
energy you need for daily activities. Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “‘Food for the Fam- 
ily,” discusses the essential nutritive ele- 
ments, tells why you need them and what 
foods supply them. By following sensible 
rules about diet you may have longer life 
and greater ability to enjoy it. 





Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet, 753-K, ‘Food 
for the Family.” 
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Small-Businessman Austin Stanton, and his young vice-president Robert “Every man I’ve got is a potential genius. We're selling ideas; and the 
Jordan started Varo in a garage in 1946. Ex-professor Stanton says: best market for ideas is big business. That’s why we’ve grown so fast,” 


WHY THE EYES OF TEXAS ARE ON THIS SMALL BUSINESSMAN 


General Electric subcontracts have helped Austin N. Stanton of Garland, Texas, expand his business from two employees to 360 in seven years 


HEN Austin N. Stanton, a former college professor, and the Varo Mig. Co., Inc., is turning out vitally needed electronic 
| of his former students, Robert Jordan, started their instruments, among them parts for the G-E armament system 
little development laboratory in a garage in 1946, they had of the USAF’s Boeing B-47 bomber. 
little idea that in 1953 they would be operating a company Mr. Stanton says that his success is due to two things: his 
employing 360 workers. Yet, that’s what happened, and today faith in the ability of the young men who make up his organi- 

zation, and the faith of big businesses, such as General Electric, 
Varo was 3 years old in 1949 in his ability to produce complicated mechanisms that would 


when the picture on the left was meet the exacting requirements of the armed services. 
made. Mr. Stanton is still ex- 


. 1 . . acti cause it 
panding the modern, new plant The armed forces encourage subcontrac ting hecause 
shown below. Such rapid growth spreads the responsibility for defense production over a large 
is not unusual among many of number of companies, assures that in time of total mobilize 
the nation’s small-business sub- tion a strong team of experienced firms could be ready to 
contractors and suppliers. : ° 

start producing quickly. 

And the town of Garland, Texas, which is growing just 4 
fast as Varo (from 2233 to 17,000 in twelve years) has its eyes 
on Varo, too. The pictures on these two pages tell some of the 
reasons why. Garland has seen concrete proof that all America 
benefits when big business and little business work together, 
for our common good. General Electric Co., Schenectady 9, 


N. Y. 2108 











School Superintendent H. D. Pearson attributes 
" much of Garland’s rapid growth and the resulting 
improved school system to the influx of new, pro- 
“gressive small businesses. Garland Jr. High 
| is brand new, one of the best in the state. 









Chief Research Engineer Joe Holt has received nu- 
merous patents for engineering projects devel- 
oped at Varo. His wife was recently voted “Citizen 
of the Month” for outstanding voluntary civic 
| activities. The Holts have just built a new home. 





ARE G-E SUBCONTRACTORS “AND SUPPLIERS 
“BIG” OR ‘SMALL’ BUSINESSES? 


Ih (Example—Aircraft Gas Turbine Div.) 
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City Councilman Howard Taylor, as a clothing store 
owner, is in two good positions to evaluate the mean- 
ing of subcontracting to Garland. Town is financially 
sound, typically Texan in its ambition to move ahead. 
Weekly industrial payroll is nearly $400,000. 


Builder Harold Weil has built over a dozen new homes 
for Varo employees. Company workers are drawn 
mostly from the town itself, take an active interest 
in community affairs, want to see Garland grow. Sev- 
eral large new churches have been built recently. 














Mr. “Small Businessman” 


G.E. currently relies upon a team of 
approximately 33,000 suppliers and 
subcontractors. of which about 92% 
have less than 500 employees. The num- 
ber of suppliers and subcontractors 
varies of course with the needs of the 
day, depending in part upon our coun- 
try’s defense requirements. Obviously, 
the success of our business depends to a 
great extent on “small business” and 
we welcome the opportunity of work- 
ing with you wherever possible. For 
further information, write to Material 
Services Dept., Building 36, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
























ELECTRIC 





Pilof Darwin Whiteside (right) is manager 
of the service department. When schedules 
are tight, he flies critically needed parts to 
their destination. Here he is taking a ship- 
ment from Sales Manager D. J. Smith. 






Engineers Lloyd Yeager (right) and Robert 
Wise (left) have both moved ahead rap- 
idly since coming to Varo. They like work- 
ing with G-E engineers and feel that the 
exchange of ideas is mutually beneficial. 


Service Station Operator C. E. Bechtol has a 
contract to maintain all Varo plant vehicles. 
“It’s a very important part of my busi- 
ness,” says Mr. Bechtol, “and I’m thankful 
to General Electric subcontracting for it.” 


Go care foul your confidence tn — 
GENERAL 









Washington Whispers esses a 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


German Revolt Impresses Ike . . . Treasury Losing Fight 
To Save Profits Tax? . . . Tito Scorns Top Communist Post 


President Eisenhower is beginning to 
be a little less eager to follow the lead 
of Sir Winston Churchill in world af- 
fairs. Churchill has been quite im- 
pressed by Russian power, but the 
President discovered that the British 
Prime Minister can be wrong when 
German workers showed some dis- 
dain for the might of Russia. 


oR = 


Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s new Pre- 
mier, may not have been liquidated, 
as rumor has it, but he’s definitely in 
trouble. When L. G. Melnikov was 
purged as top man in the Ukraine, 
Malenkov lost his right-hand man. 
Lavrenti Beria, secret-police head, 
seems to be on top. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, would like to be able to say “I 
told you so” to the British, who have 
ridiculed his idea that there is real 
sentiment in Eastern Europe for lib- 
eration from Communist rule. The 
British forced Mr. Dulles to soft-pedal 
his liberation ideas. 


x * * 


It took an entire armored division of 
Russian troops to hold unarmed Ger- 
mans in check in East Berlin alone, 
causing American military officers to 
start figuring how many Russian divi- 
sions would be required to police all 
of the cities of Eastern Europe in 
event of real trouble with the people 
of satellite countries. 


x * * 


Informed sources are becoming more 
and more convinced that the Russians 
have been unable to develop an atom- 
ic industry capable of turning out ef- 
fective weapons. The American lead 
in this field is described as growing 
by leaps and bounds. 


x * * 


Marshal Tito, Yugoslav leader, has 
had hints that the Russian Commu- 
nists might let him take over leader- 


6 





ship of the world forces of Conamu- 
nism if he would come back into the 
fold. The Yugoslav Marshal is not 
inclined to bite on that offer, at least 
not now. 


xk kk 
Top economic planners ‘a ‘he Bisen- 
hower Administ: atic: hecoming 
concerned abort th: vutlook 
and are beginning to roves 
to counter any trend towarc recession. 


x * * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, went as far as the Democrats be- 
fore him when he decided to make 
price-supporting loans at $2.21 a 
bushel to farmers who store their 
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wheat right on the ground. Repubjj. 
cans began to get worried about tly 
effect that declining prices might 
have on farmer sentiment befon 
action was taken. 


x wk 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Con. 
merce, is telling businessmen that the 
Republican Party, in office, is finding 
the problem of budget cutting man 
times more difficult than expected 


x & & 











Treasury officials are about ready 
toss in the towel in their fight to e. 
tend the excess-profits tax. The do 
in Congress is that they will be 

if they can keep a 52 per cent rated 
regular tax on corporation incon 
after next April 1, when that rate gos 
to 47 per cent unless extended by 
Congress. 


xk 


Mr. Eisenhower is indicating to vis. 
tors that he is prepared to fight hari 
to keep the military establishmet 
from being cut below 3.3 million ma 
in uniform. The President is finding 
Congress sympathetic to the idea d 
strong military forces even if Russi 
shows weakness. 


x * * 


The White House, accustomed 
dealing with people who talk endles- 
ly and seldom act, was startled al 
upset when Syngman Rhee, Kore’ 
President, simply turned loose tho- 
sands of prisoners of war who reluv 
to go back to Communist territory. 
There had been warning that this « 
tion was to come, but top U.S. of 
cials did not believe it. 


x * * 


The U.S. State Department vii 
with some favor a French plan 
treat as a truce violation in Kot 
any diversion of Chinese forces #4 
equipment from the Korean front 
Indochina where the French #* 
fighting Communists. 
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“BOTH HANDS ON THE WHEEL, YOUNG FELLOW!” 


—. a car is serious business, Sonny... but, after a safe distance behind the vehicle in front of you. By all 
all, I guess you’ve got plenty of time to learn!” means, don’t take chances. Have your car inspected regu- 
Have you, Mr. Motorist, learned the ‘‘do’s and don'ts” larly and keep it in top mechanical condition. 
of safe driving? Even if you have, why not review them? Your Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad to 
Drive only at reasonable speeds. Slow down after dark. recommend adequate automobile insurance—and explain the 
Cooperate with your friend, the Traffic Officer. Heed road —_ advantages you'll enjoy under Hardware Mutuals policy back 
signs, hand and mechanical signals. Keep in your own lane. of the policy®. Call Western Union by number, ask for 
Don't insist on the ‘right of way.”’ Pass only when youhave Operator 25, and request the name and address of your 
clear vision ahead. Don’t mix drinking with driving. Stay nearest Hardware Mutuals representative! 





insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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(.) Where do the raw materials and 
equipment for brewing come from?P 


A The Brewing Industry uses products 
from all 48 states. 


i 











Barley from Wisconsin and the Dakotas, 
corn from Iowa, hops from Oregon, 
Washington, and California, rice from 
Louisiana and Texas, wood products from 
Maine and Georgia, trucks from Michigan 
—these are a few of the hundreds of prod- 
ucts the Brewing Industry needs each year. 

The more than 350 brewers in this 
nation rely on railroad and automotive 


transportation, large amounts of metals, 
machinery, cartons, bottles, and refrigera- 
tion equipment—materials and services 
from every state. 


Ever since 1612—the year when the 
first brewery was built on Manhattan 
Island—beer, the beverage of moderation, 
and brewing have played a hard-working 
role in America’s economy. 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Actual events, clearing the air somewhat, reveal this much: 

Russia is weak, not strong. The Communist empire is seething with deep 
unrest, eager to revolt, held down only by strongest police action. 

War is the last thing the Communists would dare to chance. 

Peace offensive is a come-on device, a play for time. Peace and quiet, 
plus goods from the West, are essentials if Russia's empire isn't to crack. 

A Big Four meeting is the Communists' great hope. It's the thing that 
would give standing to the new dictators, provide a sign that Russia's hold on 
the -empire- she--grabbed might be accepted by U.S. and other nations, open the 
way to trade and a flow of goods to help out-a desperate dictatorship. 











Revolt in East Germany is just a symptom of deep trouble. 

German workers, barehanded, faced up to Russian tanks. Czechs, earlier, 
turned on their masters. Poland is seething. Bulgaria is, too. 

The Ukraine, heart of Russia, is restless. 

Living standards, all through Russia's empire, are being pushed down. 
Farmers, their land being taken away, are resisting. Workers, with food and 
clothing scarce, can't get excited about demands on them to work harder. 

Production decline forces Russia to crack the whip. Whip cracking, at this 
point, leads to more resistance, still less production. 

The whole Communist setup is in a sorry state--slipping, not gaining. 

















Truce in Korea, against that background, is vital. War is a drain. 

Trade revival with the West, propaganda gains that go with promises to ease 
shortages, becomes another "must." Blockade really is hurting. 

Peace talk, the appearance of being buddies with the other big shots of 
the world, takes on a vital quality for the Communist dictators. As outcasts, 
running a cracked-up economic machine, the dictators have trouble commanding 
respect. As club members, able to talk about all the good things that will be 
coming their way, the dictators gain standing at home and abroad. 

The big play now will be for talks and for trade with the West. 





























Churchill of Britain is hot for getting together with the Russians. The 
French want to edge up to the Russians as an offset to the Germans, who show 
more vitality, more of an urge to go places than the French like. ’ 

Eisenhower, for U.S., is on the fence, inclined to follow Churchill. 

But: Flare-up of trouble in Russia's empire is to cause some changes in 
viewpoint; is to revive the idea that Russia may not be all-powerful, that her 
4 empire might be cracked. Europe's statesmen, inclined recently to turn their 
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backs on U.S. and to play up to Russia, may hesitate a bit. 
German workers, revolting before the eyes of the West, may change history, 
may cause governments to go slow with help for the Communists. 





Business activity in U.S. will influence the outlook for Russia. 

With boom demand here, Western nations will be less interested in the 
promises of trade with Russia's empire. With slump in U.S., the urge to sell 
goods to the Communists on credit will be intense, maybe irresistible. 

Key to the “cold war" future probably lies in state of U.S. business. 














Steel-price rise does not mean a new round of price inflation. 

Deflation, not inflation, is being accepted as the next problem. 
Counterdeflationary measures already are being taken by the Eisenhower 
Administration. New money is being pumped into the banking system to ease up on 
money tightness. Wheat prices are being supported through loans against grain 

stored on the ground to check declining tendencies in farm prices. 
Eisenhower, tipping his hand, is showing that he will use the powers of 
Government to try to head off deflation, to try to keep an even keel. 














Trends, even so, point toward some: Slowing late in 1953 and in 1954. 
Spending by Government is on the way down. Industry, investing in new plant 
and equipment at a record rate now, will invest less later. 
Building plans in the residential field are being cut back. 
New-car-inventories are quite high. Moderate production cuts are coming 
| into sight for later 1953. Steel demand is a bit less urgent than it was. 
|| There'll be some slowing. The question, is how much? 














Attitudes of the public will decide what happens to business. 

Optimism, a readiness to borrow to buy heavily, means good times. 

Uncertainty, a tendency to hold back, to pay off debt, to drive the car 
another year, to put off buying a house, means lowered demand, harder times. 

Public mood right now is one of optimism. It can change at any signs that 
jobs will not be as plentiful, that pay envelopes may be smaller. 

It will be important to keep people from becoming frightened. 











Terms for mortgage credit, where guaranteed, will be eased later this year 
or early 1954. Tight credit is beginning to pinch in building. 

Excess-profits tax is more likely to die July 1. Time is running out. 

Tax cuts for individuals will come January l. Cuts in taxes will be larger 
than now indicated if business is pointing down next year. 











Postage rate of 4 cents on letters, proposed, will be hard to sell. 
Air-mail rise to 7 cents an ounce will come if regular postage goes to 4 
cents. Parcel-post rates are to rise sharply on October l. 
Post Office, deeply in the red, needs higher rates if deficits are to be 
avoided. End to deficits, in the Post Office, as in other parts of the Govern- / 
| ment, is not now in sight. Spending turned out to be hard to cut. 





















| Eisenhower policy is to try to go straight down the middle on issues, to 
move sharply in no particular direction. It may work and it may not. 
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Answer fo an Advertisers Dream 


these millions with BUY on their minds! 
SS 








y™ the members of 3%4-million families pick 

up their copies of Better Homes & Gardens, 
they immediately slip into the kind of buying 
mood that advertisers dream about. 


This buying mood is created by the very nature 

of BH&G. Every page of every issue features 

practical suggestions on howreaders can make their 

homes and their lives better and more enjoyable— 

so it’s natural that BH&G families are interested 
in products that can help them 
achieve this. 


Theresult is an audience that always 
reads both editorial and advertising 
—with BUY on their minds. 


BH G BOY oweicat BRIEFS 


e Response. Proof that BH&G is the hardest- 
worked and hardest-working magazine, stems 
from the fact that BH&G contains more adver- 
tisers seeking inquiries than any other major 
magazine, 

e Christmas buying. 3,080,000 BH&G families 
bought Christmas gifts for their homes in 1952. 





e Circulation gains—For 28 of the past 30 years, 
BH&G has shown an increase in total circula- 
tion—and it is now at a new high—3*4-million. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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Mr. T. P. Pearson, Vice President of the 
Standard Dredging Corporation, makes this 
interesting statement about the success of 
Texaco Ursa Oil: 


“Our dredge JAMAICA BAY has had her 
Diesels lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oil for ten 
years,” reports Mr. Pearson. “Performance has 
always been excellent. So in 1950, when we had 
to step up the JAMAICA BAY’S power by in- 
stalling four new Fairbanks-Morse 1400 h.p. 
engines, Texaco Ursa Oil was the lubricant with- 
out question. Since then, each of these engines 
has run up more than 10,000 operating hours. 
Each is still in ‘like new’ condition — no sludge 
or carbon deposits, rings free, wear virtually nil. 
Our maintenance costs and fuel consumption 
have been remarkably low.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO — All over 
America, in every major field of industry and trans- 
portation, outstanding results like the above are 
being achieved through the use of superior Texaco 
products. 


OUR ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings 
you skilled engineering service that can help you 
increase unit output and lower unit costs. For 
details call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


There are more than 2000 
Texaco Distribution Plants _¢ 
in all 48 States. | 





Here’s a | good example: 








This is the JAMAICA BAY, dredge of the Standard Dredging Corp. 
Diesels on the JAMAICA BAY have been lubricated with Texaco Ursa 
Oil for ten years. 
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TROUBLE BEHIND 
‘IRON CURTAIN’ 


So a Suddenly Peaceful Russia Looks to West for Help 


BEE jk 


Bes 


BERLIN 


All through the Communist empire in 
Europe revolt lies just under the surface 
-ready to break through. The violent 
uprising in East Germany doesn’t begin 
to tell the whole story. 

In East Berlin—the window in the 
Iron Curtain—revolt flared for all the 
world to see. With their bare hands work- 
ers challenged the tanks and machine 
guns of the Russian Army. They taunted 
a Russian general, pummeled German 
puppets of the Kremlin and ripped the 
Communist flag to shreds. 

This revolt of the workers is the great- 
est in Soviet history since the Russian 
Navy rose against the Communists in the 
early days of the Bolsheviks. Yet, it is 
only one of many that are flaring all 
over the Communist empire. 

The satellites from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea are beset by food shortages, 
inflation, mounting discontent and anger 
of workers, farmers and the middle 
classes. Despite iron-handed police con- 
trol, there are signs of revolt. 


JUNE 26, 1953 


A weak and frightened Russia shows through new cracks 
in the Communist wall around East Europe. 

German revolt is a sign of the times. Communist rulers are 
getting the same thing in Czechoslovakia, similar troubles in 
Poland, Bulgaria—even inside Russia.. 

People back of the Curtain have had enough. Hatred for 
the Kremlin is intense. They grab at a chance to rebel. 

Russia’s solution: talk peace, coax trade, get help from the 
West to hold the Communist world together. 


Earlier this month Czechoslovakian 
workers, supposedly docile, rose against 
their Communist masters in four indus- 
trial cities—Pilsen, Ostrava, Brno and 
Kladno. There have been outbreaks of 
resistance in Poland. Troubles of a deep- 
seated nature have developed in Bul- 
garia, where Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito 
looks for the first. real revolution against 
Russian rule. Even in the Ukraine of 
Russia itself, the Kremlin has been 
forced to purge Georgi Malenkov’s clos- 
est political ally in an effort to placate 
the people. 

It is all a sign of profound weakness 
behind the Iron Curtain, both political 
and economic. In a system ballyhooed as 
“the workers’ paradise” where the prole- 
tariat supposedly is the dictator, it is 
necessary to use Russian troops to shoot 
down the proletariat in the streets. 

Communist rulers almost everywhere 
are sitting on a volcano, deeply fearful 
of the people they rule. It is this weak- 
ness that is accepted by the _best-in- 
formed of Europe’s appraisers as the 
cause of the new Russian peace offensive. 


Only if permitted a period of peace and 
quiet—with revived trade with the West 
—can the Communist dictators get hold 
of a crumbling situation. 

Behind the riots in Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere lies a breakdown 
of the Communist economic machinery 
throughout the Soviet world. 

Kremlin plans which look perfect on 
paper aren’t working out in practice. 
Farmers, forced onto collective farms 
made up of their own confiscated land, 
cut production. The result is spreading 
food shortages. Workers, prodded by the 
Communists into high production quotas, 
drag their heels instead. On top of this is 
a growing scarcity of industrial raw ma- 
terials and equipment. Moscow has 
milked the satellites of almost everything, 
forcing down living standards. 

Now the Communist cupboard in East- 
ern Europe is about bare. Iron and steel 
production is way off schedule. Metal- 
working plants—turning out arms—are 
unable to work at capacity because they 
can't get raw materials. Transportation 
is in a mess. Hardly anybody has enough 
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GERMAN ‘PROLETARIAT’ VS. RUSSIAN TANKS 
... it was rocks against guns in East Berlin 





SOVIET AUTOMOBILE GOES UP IN FLAMES 
... along with the legend of Soviet popularity 
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to eat. The whole system is showing 
deep cracks at the very time sullen pep. 
ple, held in subjugation, are beginning 
to rebel against their Soviet bosses, — 

Trouble in the satellites is putting 
new light on the Russian “peace offep. 
sive.” The Communist rulers are playing 
for time—urgently needed to hold things 
together. Moscow’s strategy is to get oy 
of the war in Asia, which is a drain op 
the entire Soviet system, and to tone 
down the “cold war” everywhere. 

Trade is the objective. As Europea 
experts see it, the Kremlin’s best chance 
of holding the Soviet world together js ty 
tap the West for help—to get its hand 
on the outside world’s surplus of cop. 
sumer goods so the workers behind the 
Iron Curtain can be offered a little mor 
of the comforts of life. The Communist 
can't supply them, and the uprising in 
Berlin gave them their worst fright sing 
Tito kicked the Russians out of Yugo. 
slavia. 

Open revolt is breaking through the 
crust of Soviet rule in East Europe, ex- 
posing weaknesses that are deep-seated 
In Berlin a Communist order for more 
work at the same pay touched things of 
Workers roamed the streets chanting the 
German equivalent of: “We want free. 
dom, we want bread. We will knock the 
Russians dead.” The first moment the 
Russians—as part of their “peace offer- 
sive”—tried to soften their rule, the Eas 
Berliners exploded ‘into a riot to get rid 
of Soviet tyranny and exploitation. 

The People’s Police—supposedly a 
Soviet puppet army—not only failed to 
restore order, but many policemen shed 
their uniforms and deserted to West 
Berlin. The Russians finally had to cal 
in their own troops to put down the riot 
Word spread throughout the East Ger 
man zone and strikes developed in other 
industrial cities. Refugees, pouring ott 
of East Germany, estimate that less than 
10 per cent of the population will su 
port the Communist Government in : 
crisis. Most Germans are waiting for: 
chance to turn on the Russians. 

The Berlin riot was not an isolated 
case. The same thing happened i 
Czechoslovakia earlier this month. Ther 
a currency reform that wiped out saving 
and practically doubled prices brougit 
a near-revolution. 

Riots, walkouts, slowdowns broke ott 
in factory after factory. Workers at the 
Skoda arms plant stormed the town hall. 
tore down pictures of Communist leades, 
burned city records, then returned to the 
plant and wrecked the machinery. 
riots ran on for more than a week. Sone 
Communist functionaries threw av! 
their party buttons and joined in the 
uprising. 

Quiet was restored to Czechoslovaki 
only after the Communist Army brougtt 
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gut tanks as in Berlin and stationed ma- 
chine gunners in the streets. Communist 
newspapers frankly described the situa- 
tion as an attempt to “overthrow the 
Communist regime.” 

Reports of trouble in Bulgaria have 
heen seeping through the Iron Curtain, 
too. Food riots broke out in early June. 
Months before that, Communist officials 
admitted they were running into active 
resistance from the peasants. There have 
heen persistent reports of resistance 
bands operating in the hills near Sofia. 

The same thing apparently is de- 
veloping in Poland, a vital link in the 
chain of Communist satellites. Western 
diplomats have just discovered that as 
recently as last autumn armed resistance 
groups were spreading through the 
forests of East Poland. And the Catholic 
Church continues to be a major center of 
Polish resistance to Communism. Just 
two weeks ago the Monsignor of the 
Warsaw Cathedral delivered a sermon at- 
tacking Communist restrictions on re- 
ligion. 

It is the troubles in Germany and 
Czechoslovakia that give the Kremlin its 
sharpest concern, however. The most 
significant factor!, in the view of the ex- 
perts, is that the rioters in both places 
were predominantly workers—people who 
are supposed to be the favored class of 
Communist regimes. Of all the satel- 
lites, the two countries that are most ad- 
vanced, most industrialized and where 
the workers are the biggest class have 
produced the biggest uprisings. 

In both Germany and Czechoslovakia 
the workers have a long tradition behind 
them. Although free unions have been 
suppressed for years, both countries 
still have a corps of union leaders who 
can recall the days when strikes, demon- 
strations and organized protests were ef- 
fective weapons for improving living and 
working conditions. These weapons now 
have been turned against the Commu- 
nist rulers. 

Basic troubles in the Communist em- 
pire show up in what has been happen- 
ing in East Germany. There the drive 
to build steel and armament plants 
caused export industries to fall down on 
their contracts with the Czechs and 
Poles who, in return, cut down their own 
shipments to Germany. 

On top of this, the Russians have 
been taking out the best of East Ger- 
many’s railway equipment as World War 
Il reparations. Soviet-zone railroads, 
terribly run down, brought a breakup of 
the delivery system between industrial 
centers. Nearly half the locomotives are 
in repair shops all the time. Meanwhile, 
newly built railroad equipment is shipped 
off to Russia. 

Result is a snowballing economic 
tnsis. As private consumer-goods indus- 
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TANKS ROLLED INTO THE ‘WORKERS’ PARADISE’ 


EAST BERLIN BECAME ONE BIG BATTLEGROUND 
Communist leaders are sitting on top of a volcano 








. AND SO DID BUILDINGS 


~—Wide World Photos 
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ANGRY ‘WORKING CLASS‘ STORMS POTSDAM PLAZA 
“We want freedom, we want bread. We will knock the Russians dead“ 


tries were deprived of raw materials, 
many essentials vanished from the shops. 
A nail is a rarity in East Berlin. 

German resentment at the Commu- 
nists has been growing, too, because of 
the food and housing shortages. Despite 
a drop in food supplies, large reserves 
have been stockpiled for the growing 
Russian Army in Germany. Health has 
deteriorated because of improper diets, 
the lack of medicines and deplorable 
housing. New homes have been built 
mostly for party bosses and bureaucrats. 
Construction workers, unable to build 
themselves a decent place to live, have 
been forced to work on huge projects for 
the military—barracks and coastal de- 
fenses. 

Smoldering resentments at the whole 
system finally burst into flame when 
the Kremlin raised the work quotas. It 
was the same thing that brought the ex- 
plosion in Czechoslovakia. In Germany, 
Soviet moves to placate the people by 
admitting Communist mistakes, restor- 
ing religious freedom and encouraging 
private business came too late to hold 
anti-Russian feelings in check. 

Still more troubles are building up 
for Moscow. Throughout the satellites, 
food is scarce now and the scarcity 
threatens to develop into famine in some 
areas. Production is slumping on mil- 
lions of acres of farm land that have been 
turned into collectives. 

East Europe’s peasants, accustomed to 
tilling their own land and marketing 
their own crops, refuse to work hard 
for the big “food factories” of the Com- 
munists. Those independent farmers who 
remain are crippled by the lack of equip- 
ment and by bureaucratic directives that 
confuse every phase of farm work. The 
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result is acute food shortages in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Germany 
and elsewhere. 

In Poland, collective farms are pro- 
ducing a third less than they did as pri- 
vately owned farms. Growing condi- 
tions are good this year, but acreage 
is down. 

In Czechoslovakia, a Communist 
scheme to speed up production last year 
produced a crop failure instead. They 
set the planting dates too early and crops 
were lost to frost. The weather did not 
proceed according to plan. 

In Hungary, an estimated 7 million 
acres normally planted in the spring 
were not even plowed for this crop year. 





VICTIM OF RED TANK 


ae 


Shortages of flour, bread, potatoes and 
milk have been described as catastrophic, 

In Rumania, grain production is lower 
than it was before World War II. At 
tempts to blame it on the weathier proved 
ridiculous when it was discovered that 
farms in nearby Yugoslavia are producing 
bigger crops than before the war. 

This area—once the “breadbasket of 
Europe’—is the food bin of the Soviet 
world. Poor crops and unrest among the 
farmers are spreading disaster into the 
cities where the demand for food has 
been growing steadily. The failure of 
the Communist system to feed the peo. 
ple and provide them with some of the 
ordinary comforts has created spiraling 
inflation, everywhere because of | the 
competition for what scant supplies are 
available. 

There is evidence now that the situa. 
tion is getting out of hand for the Rus. 
sians. Working people—the heroes of 
Moscow propagandists—are showing that 
they are ready to club and stone the Rus- 
sians the first good chance they get. The 
Soviet Army, instead of withdrawing as 
hinted, finds it has much work to do in 
East Europe, just to keep order. Com- 
munist police in the satellites are not 
up to the job. 

A crack-up is a real threat for Mos- 
cow. Communist strategy to forestall it 
is the “peace offensive”—to let everybody 
relax, to promise more freedom and more 
goods to the workers behind the Iron 
Curtain. The drive for more East-West 
trade is made more urgent than ever by 
the riots in Berlin. 

Russia needs trade and needs it fast 
to placate the Soviet empire. If she 
doesn’t ‘get it, the whole shaky structure 
may come tumbling down. 
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FLIGHT FROM BULLETS 
Elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain—other signs of counterrevolution 
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PRISONERS—BIGGEST HEADACHE 


For two years, truce teams hag- 
gled over what to do about pris- 
oners of war. 

Then, all of a sudden, most of 
the prisoners they had been quar- 
reling about were gone. South 
Koreans had turned them out. 

U.N. forces were defied by 
friends, fought by prisoners who 
wanted to come over to the anti- 
Communist side. What happens 
next? Nobody can be sure. 


TOKYO 

Prisoners of war, and what to do 
about them, turned out to be the 
worst headache of the whole conflict 
in Korea. In the end, nobody quite 
knew what the issue of prisoners was 
all about. 

Americans tried to follow to a T all 
of the rules governing prisoners in war- 
time, and wound up by shooting some of 
the prisoners who tried to escape to come 
over to the anti-Communist side. 

For nearly two years, the negotiators 
haggled over what to do with North Ko- 
rean and Chinese prisoners who balked 
at going back to the Communists. The 
war went on all the while. 

Then, after an elaborate and compli- 
cated plan had been devised for han- 
dling these prisoners, the South Koreans 
suddenly resolved much of the problem 
simply by turning the keys in four 
prison compounds. 

By this expedient, President Syngman 
Rhee of South Korea let loose 25,000 of 
the 48,000 anti-Communist prisoners 
held by United Nations forces. If 
Rhee had not set them free, these 25,000 
would have gone through a long process 
of screening and counterscreening to de- 
termine where they would end up—in 
Communist or non-Communist hands. 

_ Then, when anti-Communist prisoners 
in a fifth U.N. camp tried to escape so 
that they too could change sides, Ameri- 
can guards fired on them. A number of 
prisoners were killed. All was confusion. 
Nobody knew who would end up where. 

From the beginning, there had been 
nothing but trouble over prisoners. 

Die-hard Communists held in U.N. 
‘amps repaid kindness with violence in 
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U.S. Carefulness Is 


which a good many non-Communist 
prisoners were killed. Policing of prison 
camps became one of the toughest prob- 
lems of the war. It remains that way 
today. 

In freeing anti-Communist North Ko- 
reans held in U.N. camps, Rhee did 
something that the U. N. command itself 
had threatened to do only a few weeks 
earlier. At that time, it had appeared 
that the Communist truce negotiators 
were stalling, and the U.N. threat was 
used as a bit of pressure. Later, when 


Upset After Two Years 


back to prison. U. N. forces went through 
the motions of trying to track down the 
others. But there was little real hope of 
finding them. They disappeared among a 
South Korean populace urged by Rhee 
himself to give them shelter. 

Plans were upset on both sides, 
Communist as well as U.N. 

The Communists, according to neutral 
sources, had been organizing an elabo- 
rate campaign of pressure and propa- 
ganda to be used in inducing holdout 
prisoners to go back home. Teams of 





NORTH KOREAN PRISONERS OF WAR 






—United Press 


... they left the U. N. holding the bag 


truce teams got down to business again, 
the threat was withdrawn. 

Rhee acted at a time when the truce 
seemed all set. All along, he had insisted 
on his position that all Koreans were 
one—not North or South. So he resolved 
to release those North Korean prisoners 
who were ready to join in resisting the 
Communists. 

Rhee rejected the truce, believing it 
would mean a divided Korea forever. 
He was angered by the truce agreement 
to permit Communists to put pressure 
on North Korean prisoners who did not 
want to return to Communist territory. 

South Koreans warned that Indian 
troops would be fired on if, as provided 
by truce terms, they enter the country as 
neutral guards of prison centers. 

A few of the escaped North Koreans 
gave themselves up voluntarily and went 


“persuaders,” under truce terms, will get 
their chance during a 90-day period 
when these prisoners are in the hands of 
a neutral commission. 

That line of thinking is changed now. 
Nearly 25,000 of the North Koreans will 
not be available to “persuaders.” 

As for the U.N. command, the first 
order of business was to prevent the 
escape of still more prisoners. That was 
not easy. President Rhee’s attitude of 
defiance spread among the South Korean 
people. 

U.S. Marines, engaged in bloody 
fighting with anti-Communist prisoners 
trying to escape from one prison camp, 
were fired on from a nearby rice field. 

That was the state of things on the 
eve of the scheduled signing of a truce 
to end the Korean war. The prisoner-of- 
war issue simply would not down. 
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KOREA: FACTS OF 3 YEARS’ WAR 


U.S. Loss in Dead, Injured, Inflation, Dollars 


Here’s the final tab for three 
years of war in Korea— 

More than 1.4 million U. S. 
youths drafted, 135,000 shot up. 

An eighth of everything pro- 
duced by U. S. in 36 months used 
up by war or remobilization 
caused by war. 

Tax payments doubled, arms 
costs rose 67 billions, living costs 
increased 12 per cent. And bur- 
dens will not end with truce. 


By all standards, war in Korea for 
the United States now has turned out 
to be a major war, high in cost. It is 
a war, too, that has not been won. 

War has been waged actively for 
three years. two of those years while the 
talk was of truce. 

Truce terms, finally, are written on 
the basis of a dividing line in Korea not 
far different from the one that existed 
when war started. 

Communist forces of China, outside 
Korea when war started, occupy North 
Korea as truce appears near. Aggression 
was repelled, but the aggressors re- 
mained undefeated, ready and able to try 
again. 

Americans, to come up with this settle- 
ment, have paid a high price. The price 
in casualties, in dollars, in price infla- 
tion at home, has made Korea the fourth 
largest war in American history, not just 
a “minor incident” of the kind that some 
U.5. allies suggest that they often have 
fought in the past. 

Men killed in action number 21,700. 
Another 2,500 died of wounds received 
on the battlefield. This compares with 
175,400 killed in action in World War 
II, 37,500 in World War I, 67,000 in the 
Union Army in the Civil War. 

Wounded number 98,800. In World 
War II there were 598,500 wounded; in 
World War I, there were 206,600; and 
in the Civil War, Union forces suffered 
280,000 wounded. 

Missing, mostly dead, number 11,- 
400. The missing in World War II totaled 
115,700; in Worid War I there were only 
4,416; and in the Civil War 211,400 
were listed as missing from Union armies. 

But the cost in casualties is only part 
of the price paid for war in Korea in U. S. 
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man power alone. Draft has interrupted 
the careers of 1,446,431 American youths 
since war began. Most have seen service 
in Korea. Auother 23,000 are to be called 
up each month for an indefinite period to 
provide a standing force there even after 
a halt in actual shooting. More than a 
million man-years were spent by Ameri- 
cans in fighting the war that could have 
been spent elsewhere, in more produc- 
tive undertakings. 

In tangible goods, the cost has been 
even higher for Americans. More than 





CASUALTY IN KOREA 
... the fourth-costliest war in U. S. history 


52 million tons of supplies and equip- 
ment of all kinds have been withdrawn 
from peacetime use in the U.S. and 
shipped to Korea for use in war. That’s 
in addition to 21.8 million tons of gaso- 
line and oil, shipped from this country, 
that has been burned up in the Korean 
war. 

This cost in goods, for war and re- 
armament caused by war, over a three- 
year period, actually represents 12 per 
cent of everything produced by this 
country—its so-called “gross national 
product”—during that period. Arms, for 
instance, have taken 11 per cent of all 
steel produced, 17 per cent of all copper 
production and 24 per cent of the total 
output of aluminum. 

Most of these huge quantities of sup- 
plies and equipment have been shot up 
or used up. Ammunition, for example, 


has been expended at a rate of about 9 
billion dollars’ worth a year. More than 
1,069 U.S. aircraft have been lost jy 
combat, with more than that numbe 
worn out or wrecked in operational 
losses. Guns have been expended by the 
multiple thousands. Gas, food, clothing 
and personal supplies have been used 
up by the millions of tons. 

In dollars, thus, the cost of Korea 
war has ranked with the cost of many of 
history's biggest wars. Direct outlays 
alone amounted to 15 billion dollars, But 


—United Press 


that’s only the beginning. A look at som 
of the indirect costs discloses this: 

The cost of Government in the Unitel 
States, for one thing, has been double 
as a result of war—from about 40 billiow 
a year before Korea to about 80 billiow 
this year. 

Increased cost of defense outlay 
alone, over the rate that was spent be 
fore Korea, has amounted to 67.7 bi: 
lions since war began. 

War’s price has been paid in an it 
creased cost of living in this country, 
The average American family now net 
12 per cent more income to maintain is 
standard of living, compared with the 
period just before Korea. The dolla! 
earns, based on 1939 worth, have de 
clined in their purchasing value from 3 
cents to 52 cents as a result of wartime 
inflation. 
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At the same time, the average family 
has found its taxes—direct and indirect— 
nearly doubled as a result of the war and 
rearmament. The yearly U.S. tax intake 
has risen from 35.1 billions before Korea 
to 65 billions now. In addition, there is 
a deferred tax bill in the increased 
amount of Government debt, up from 
957.4 billions before the war to 267.4 
billions now. 

In duration of fighting, war in Korea 
ranks with other major wars. U. S. forces 
have fought in Korea continuously for 3 
years. World War II, the biggest war in 
history, involved U.S. forces for only 3 
years and 8 months. World War I lasted, 
as far as American forces were con- 
cerned, for 11 months. The Spanish- 
American War was fought for 8 months. 
The prolonged American Civil War went 
on for 4 years and 1 month. 

During the three years of Korean war, 
everything has been on a big-war scale. 

Bombs dropped by U. S. planes about 
equal the number dropped during the 
entire Pacific war against Japan. In ton- 
nage, the total is close to that dropped 
on Germany in World War II, when 
1,000-plane raids were common. 

Americans mobilized during war in 
Korea number close to the total of World 
War I. Casualties suffered this time, 
reaching about 135,000, are more than a 
third of all U.S. casualties in that world 
war. 

U.S. ships in the Korean war have 
fired about 4 million rounds of ammuni- 
tion, ranging in size from 16-inch down 
to small-arms fire. 

More than 4.9 million Americans have 
been carried to, from or within the Ko- 
tean war zone. The Army alone has ro- 
tated 700,000 men from Korea, after 
each spent about a year fighting the war. 
Hundreds of thousands more have been 
rotated back by the other services. 

Of the 15 U.N. allies fighting the 
war in Korea, it is this country that has 
borne the brunt of the war. In all the 
U.N. command, 7 men out of 10 are 
Americans. 

For every casualty—killed or wounded 
~that has been suffered in Korea by all 
the other U.N. countries combined, the 
United States has suffered 10. 

The U.S. has borne an even larger per- 
centage of the cest of this joint war effort. 
In addition to supplying its own forces, 
this country has furnished the ammuni- 
tion, the planes, even the food and other 
day-by-day supplies for many of its allies. 
South Korean forces, not members of the 
U.N., have been equipped entirely by 
the United States. 

Korea, in brief, has turned out to be 
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one of America’s big wars, not the limited 
police action” that it started out to be. 


It became, in fact, this nation’s first war 
without a victory, 
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War in Korea Has Cost the U.S.— 


de 


IN MAN POWER: 


@ Men killed in action— 21,700 @ Men wounded in action—98,800 
@ Men missing in action— 11,400 





@ Men serving in the war zone in June, 1953 — 525,000 
@ Men with service in the war zone, total to date— 1,200,000 








‘ IN DOLLARS: 


@ Direct cost of the war to U.S. taxpayers —15 billion dollars 


@ Total cost, in increased defense outlays over pre-Korea rate— 
64.9 billion dollars 


IN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT: 


© Ammunition, trucks, guns, supplies shipped to Korea — 
52.1 million tons 
© Gas and oil shipped to Korea — 21.8 million tons 


IN INTERRUPTED CAREERS: 


@ Youths called up involuntarily during the war —1.4 million 
@ Youths still to be drafted each month— 23,000 




















IN AIRCRAFT LOST IN COMBAT: 


x 


IN ECONOMIC EFFECTS AT HOME: 





@ Air Force—760 planes @ Navy—274 planes 
@ Marine Corps, shore-based — 111 planes 


@ Cost of living, since Korean war began, has increased 
12 per cent 

@ Value of the dollar, based on 1939, has dropped from 
58 cents to 52 cents 

@ U.S. Government debt has risen from 257.4 billions to 
267.4 billions 

© Tax payments have increased from 35 billions to 
65 billions a year 
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Steel Products: To Cost More Now? 
For Maker, Yes; for Purchaser, Probably Not 


Do higher steel prices mean a 
new shot of inflation? Not neces- 
sarily. Some things aren’‘t selling 
well at present prices. 

Auto makers are expected to 
stand pat. Appliances, already 
moving slowly, cannot stand 
much of a rise. Buyers think 
houses are too high-priced. 

Steel increase, itself, may not 
hold when demand tapers off. 


The price of steel is being raised, on 
the average, by $4 a ton. This raise 
follows a wage increase just given to 
workers in the steel industry. 

So far as steel is concerned, this marks 
another upward turn in price inflation. 
Now the question is being raised whether 
the spiral will take hold and carry 
throughout industry as at other times in 
the postwar period. 

All of the signs suggest otherwise. 

The automobile industry is making it 
clear that steel-price rises will not result 
in higher prices for cars. Appliance 
makers, already having trouble selling all 
they can make at present prices, are not 
planning many general price increases. 
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STEEL PRICES NEARLY DOUBLE 1939- 
SO ARE PRICES OF OTHER PRODUCTS 


(1939=100) 








With Steel Up $4 a Ton— 


Production costs, on the average, 
will rise by these amounts: 


For an automobile $ 522 


For a medium-priced house 9.72 
For a refrigerator 48 
For an electric range 49 
For a washing machine a7 
For a vacuum cleaner .03 
For a television set .05 
For a steel desk .50 
For a steel cabinet .40 
For a jet fighter plane 60.00 
For a medium tank 236.00 
For a light tank 138.00 
For a heavy tank 300.00 











Builders are complaining about the dif- 
ficulty in selling new houses at present 
prices, let alone at higher prices. 

Actually, as the table on this page 
shows, the rise in steel prices will not 
add greatly to the cost of producing 
finished articles. For most appliances the 
added costs of steel amount to only a few 
cents, and for an automobile only $5.92. 
The steel that goes into a medium-priced 
house will cost only $9.72 more. Indi- 
cations are that most producers will 
absorb these added costs. 
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Even in the steel industry itself there 
is a widespread feeling that the peak jn 
demand may be passing. Steel mills are 
booked to capacity through September, 
but producers have their doubts about 
the closing months of this year and the 
early months of 1954. Some forecasters 
see a drop in production to 85 per cent 
of capacity by that time. 

American capacity to produce ste¢ 
has grown by almost 50 per cent since 
the years before World War II. When 
that war began, the capacity of the U.§, 
steel industry was around 80 million 
ingot tons. That was pushed up to 95 
million tons by 1945 and grew to 100 
million tons in 1950, just before the Ko. 
rean war. Since start of the Korean war, 
20 million tons of ingot capacity has 
been added. 

Through all these years, steel has 
been consumed about as fast as it could 
be produced. In fact, there has been a 
shortage of steel through most of this 
time. The metal was rationed during 
World War II and rations were imposed 
again after the Korean war. The 55-day 
strike in the summer of 1952 cost the 
country about 10 million ingot tons 
production, a setback that apparently 
has not yet been made up. 

American industry today is_ taking 
steel at the rate of 120 million tons of 
ingots a year. This amounts to about § 
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million tons of finished steel. That is 
more steel than is consumed by the entire 
world outside of the United States. 
World consumption, aside from the U. S., 
js no more than 90 million ingot tons a 
year. 

The U.S. industry now seems to be 
moving into a period when the present 
volume of production will be tested. 
Leaders in the industry doubt that the 
country will continue to eat up steel at 
the rate of 120 million tons of ingots a 
year. The supply of steel is increasing 
steadily and shortages are believed to 
be largely eliminated. 

Then, too, the industry expects a 
lower rate of manufacturing production 
in months ahead. The automobile in- 
dustry is expected to produce fewer cars 
in the-second half of this year than dur- 
ing the first half. The same prospect is in 
sight for manufacturers of household ap- 
pliances, many of whom already have 
cut back production schedules. The 
building industry also is likely to operate 
at a slower rate during the coming six 
months than during the six months just 
passed. A truce in Korea would bring 
some decline in military demands for 
steel. 

These developments in manufactur- 
ing would result in a smaller demand 
for steel and a reduction in mill opera- 
tions. ‘ 

The latest price rise and the steel- 
wage settlement, in fact, may hasten 
the time when steel demand falls off. 
Manufacturers and other users of steel 
now have no reason to store up supplies 
in fear of a strike. There is no longer 
any reason to buy steel in anticipation 
of a price rise. 

So the outlook is that steel buying in 
the months ahead may be limited to cur- 
rent needs and a small amount of inven- 
tory growth. 

What steel-company executives see in 
the near future is a return to a so-called 
normal market for steel, and they ad- 
mit rather freely that they do not know 
for certain what the normal demand for 
steel may turn out to be. In their opinion, 
the steel industry has not known nor- 
mal conditions since 1940. War demands 
for steel from 1940 through 1945 put 
the industry under forced draft. Then 
civilian demands reached unexpected 
heights as wartime shortages of civilian 
supplies were being made up. Then 
tame the Korean war, which added to 
demand as the country launched a re- 
amament program. 

Throughout this period the industry 
expanded to meet essential civilian de- 
mands as well as military demands. Now 
itis in a position to fill all orders that can 

Placed. And the leaders of the in- 


ustry expect an excess of capacity to 


show up before long. 
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Photo: U.S. Steel 


This development could make the 
latest price schedules a rather short- 
lived affair. When steel operations de- 
cline to 85 per cent of capacity, as many 
people in ‘the industry expect, competi- 
tion will increase and prices are likely to 
be shaved. 

Another influence toward lower prices 
will come when taxes are reduced. 
An end to the excess-profits tax would 
permit companies to retain more of 
their earnings and allow. more leeway 
for price cuts. 

Steel prices actually are not out of 
line with other prices at this time. Of- 
ficial figures show that steel prices, after 
the $4-a-ton increase, will reach 198 per 
cent of the 1939 average. The average 
price for all industrial products stands 
at 195.4 per cent of 1939, just a shade 
below the new steel price. 

Steel, moreover, has been trailing 
other products in recent price rises, as 
the chart on page 20 shows. Not until the 
increases allowed by the Government 
after last year’s strike settlement did 
steel prices draw abreast of the general 
price level for industrial materials. 










IN 1953, STEEL IS BEING 
USED AT A RATE OF 85 
g MILLION TONS A YEAR 
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The steel industry contends further 
that the price rise of $4 a ton will do no 
more than cover the added labor costs 
resulting from the wage increase of 8.5 
cents an hour. Not yet have prices been 
increased to make up for the added 
costs of iron, scrap, manganese and other 
supplies, or the increased costs of treating 
and transporting these materials. As 
proof of this argument, steel executives 
cite the profit record of the industry.” 
They contend that steel companies pro- 
duce a smaller return on investment 
than almost any other manufacturing in- 
dustry and argue that this is not a healthy 
situation. 

Steel companies also are adopting a 
new pricing policy designed to bring a 
profit on all types of steel sold. No longer 
do steel mills plan to produce some 
items at cost, or at a loss, and recoup 
with larger profits on the items that 
are in heaviest demand. With such a 
price structure, they expect to be able 
to weather the period ahead when de- 
mand is likely to fall off and some of 
the current productive capacity may be 
shut down. 
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HERE'S BEEN A NEW BREAK in prices _ finds that he has less and less money re- _ of beef prices back in April, 1951. Suc | 
paid to farmers. The break, this time maining, after paying expenses, as time a steer today will bring about $220, oo Pr 
in grains, brought emergency action by goes on. little more than half as many dollars. cet 
Government to bolster prices. This points to trouble not only for the The bushel of wheat that  retumei the 
The farm problem, with all of its com- farmer, but for those who sell him things. $2.57 in November, 1951, now bring | 
plexities, is coming back again in a rush. The farm market is narrowing for many around $2. It fell to $1.96 one day. Then fir 
Surpluses are here. Prices are sharply products of industry. Tractor output, for the Government announced it would lend # ™E 
lower. Government is moving in to use example, declined around 24 per cent in| money on wheat stored outside, on the fs 
its powers and its financial resources to 1952. Tractor sales went down another — ground, in the Southwest—an emergent abc 
check any drastic decline in farm prices 10 to 15 per cent in the first three months __ price-propping measure—and_the price = 
and incomes. of 1953. recovered a bit. It’s still 20 per cent be- . 
Farmers, even so, find themselves in The chart shows how some prices low the peak. oa 
a squeeze. Farm income is moving down paid to farmers have fallen from the peak A bushel of corn brings $1.51 2 , 
at a time when prices of many things reached after the Korean war began. where it was worth $2 in Decembet h 
that farmers buy are going up. A fat steer, providing beefsteaks for 1951. A bale of cotton that sold for $236 M4 | 
The individual farmer, in the middle, city people, brought $378.75 at the peak in July, 1951, is $165.30 now. ” 
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They Buy High, Sell Low in Present Market 


PRICE PEAK 


{Since start of Korean war) 


$226.00 
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PRICE PEAK 


(Since start of Korean war) 


Other farm products bring lower 
prices, too. The average of all prices re- 
ceived by farmers is 17 per cent lower 
than in early 1951. 

Prices that farmers pay, however, are 
firm or headed upward in most cases. A 
medium-size tractor, for example, still 
costs around $1,990 on the average, 
about $120 more than in 1950. A stake 
truck averages $2,330, up $270 from the 
1950 price. Gasoline just went up again, 
averaging 28 cents a gallon, where it was 
24.5 cents three years ago. 

A tractor plow costs the farmer $252, 
where it was $198 on the eve of the 
Korean war. A milk can, at $11.30, is 
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$3.06 more than in 1950. Barbed wire 
costs $1.50 more per spool. A 14-foot 
gate costs $5 more than it did. All these 
steel products may be marked up again, 
now that steel costs more. 

The latest weakness in farm prices 
shows the working of supply and demand 
in the farm markets. Supplies of nearly 
everything that the farmer produces are 
huge, while the demand for them is go- 
ing downward. 

Cattle on farms are more numerous 
than ever before. Wheat left over from 
last year totals 575 million bushels, and 
another 1.1 billion bushels will soon come 
rolling in from the 1953 harvest. Corn 
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carry-over from 1952 is expected to total 
about 800 million bushels. 

More than 2.2 million bales of cotton 
are under Government loan, nearly six 
times the amount being kept off the 
market at this time a year ago, and a 
new crop is due soon. 

The Administration at Washington, as 
the wheat-loan program shows, is trying 
to bolster farm prices. But storage space 
is lacking, exports are declining, and a 
huge harvest is on the way. Thus, the 
farm problem is back again, bringing 
new headaches for politicians and finan- 
cial troubles for farmers and the busi- 
nesses that depend on farm buying power. 
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4 Cents to Mail a Letter? 


Postage Cost 


Get set for the fifth round in 
postol-rate increases. 

Parcel post is going up. So is 
the cost of most other mail serv- 
ices—if Congress approves Post 
Office plans. 

That is a big “if.’ But officials 
will try for higher rates. They 
want to balance the postal budg- 
et. Mail users will have to put 
up another 500 millions a year 
to do it. 


Your mailing costs are going up. On 
August 1, overseas parcel-post rates 
more than double. On October 1, U. S. 
parcel post rises 36 per cent—the fifth 
hike in mail charges since 1945. 

In addition, the Post Office wants to 
charge 4 cents, where you now pay 3, 
for a l-ounce regular-mail letter going 
out of town. It wants to raise the 6 cents 
air-mail postage to 7 or 8 cents. It also 
hopes to add 40 million dollars a year to 
charges for insurance and other services; 
79 million to charges for delivering news- 
papers, magazines, circulars and books. 

These increases in stamp prices and 
other fees, however, are far from as- 
sured. Hikes in parcel-post rates were 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a federal agency. Other 
mail-rate increases must be approved 
by Congress. 

Many Congressmen are reluctant to 
raise the price of stamps, at this point. 
It’s too much like a tax increase; small, 
but irritating to voters. Also, there is not 
much time left in this session of Congress 
to consider and vote upon such a compli- 
cated matter as a postal-rate increase. 

An attempt to balance the Post Office 
Department’s budget lies behind the 
drive for higher postal rates. The Post 
Office has lost money for most of its 163 
years. The Republicans now in charge 
want te do something about that. 

Right now, the Department is losing 
money at the rate of about 600 million 
dollars a year. It is taking in about 2.3 
billion, and spending about 2.9. billion. 
Here is how the new management hopes 
to change the picture: 

Parcel-post rates are being marked 
up to bring in an estimated additional 
153 million dollars a year. That is about 
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on Way Up 


what the Department figures it loses on 
parcel-post business at present rates. 

A few examples show how this in- 
crease will hit. The present charge on a 
five-pound package from Chicago to 
Memphis is 38 cents. It will be 52 cents 
under the new rates. A 10-pound pack- 
age sent from Washington, D.C., to New 
York City costs 49 cents now; the cost 
soon will be 70 cents. A 30-pound pack- 
age now can be sent up to 150 miles for 
87 cents. The new charge will be $1.38. 

Parcel post produces about one fifth 


ee 


First-class mail, the service you get 
with a 3-cent stamp, is the third place 
where an increase is sought. First-class 
mail is credited with,a “profit” on the 
Department’s books now. But a ise 
here promises big returns. So the Post 
Office is asking for a 4-cent stamp on 
mail going out of town. That would raise 
150 million dollars a year, at present 
levels of mailing, and cut the deficit to 
around 181 million. 

Second-class mail, newspapers and 
magazines, also is listed for a rate rise, 

Officials figure their loss on second. 
class mail at around 240 millions a year, 
Proposed changes in rates would py. 
duce about 20 millions in added reve. 
nue, reduce the deficit to 161 millions, 

Third-class mail, mostly advertising 
matter, is eyed for increases, too. One 
proposal would add 52 millions a year to 

income from third-class mail at 
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of total postal revenues. If the volume of 
business stays high, despite the rate in- 
creases, and if the extra 153 million dol- 
lars of income materializes, the postal 
“deficit” will be cut to around 447 mil- 
lion a year. 

Air mail is the next big field where 
the Post Office hopes for changes. Air- 
mail costs now include a subsidy, esti- 
mated at 80 millions for the year ahead, 
that goes to air lines. 

Under a reorganization plan submitted 
by President Eisenhower, that subsidy 
item will be transferred to the account 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. With 
that change, the estimated postal deficit 
can be cut to around 367 millions. 

If air-mail stamps were raised to 8 
cents, the Department would take in 36 
millions more a year, and reduce its 
deficit again, to about 331 millions. 





—Talburt for BitiggeSlawere 
‘LET’'S PLAY POST OFFICE!’ 
... and save money? 


present levels of business. A sug. 
gested increase in the rate on 
books is counted on to produce 
another 7 millions. With these ip. 
creases, the deficit would fall to 
about 102 millions. 

Special services, including in. 
surance, special delivery, money 
orders, and so on, also would he 
marked up in price if Congres 
agreed. The goal is to gain an ad- 
ditional 40 million dollars here, 
to bring the deficit down to about 
62 million dollars. 

Free mail for Congressmen 
and Government agencies ac- 
counts for around 60 million dol- 
lars a year, the size of the te 
maining deficit posed by the Post 
Office plan. Apparently this type 
of mail is not to be affected much. 
Congressmen’s franking privilege 
on mail costs about 2 million a 
year—a “flea bite” compared with 
the whole deficit, in the opinion 
Joseph Martin, Speaker of the 
House. Official mail distributed by fet: 
eral agencies costs around 58 million 
year. 

More efficiency, in postal operation, 
is counted on to close the final gap be- 
tween income and outgo in the mil 
business. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield says he has spotted many faults 
in his giant agency. For example: It en: 
ploys 535,000 workers, but has no trait 
ing program; all 41,000 post offices 1 
port regularly to Washington, causing! 
hopeless bureaucratic jam. Some change 
already are being made in the cumber 
some postal procedures. Higher rates 
however, are essential to Mr. Summer 
field’s plan for getting the Post Offce 
out of the red. He has made his re 
ommendations. The next move is ¥ 
to Congress. 
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More pleasing, comfortable interiors 
are achieved through Modern Design. 
There is more room to lounge, and every 
inch is “‘travel- planned.” 





The contixental flair is captured in the proud 
sweep of the rear deck, where vastly increased 
luggage capacity is housed in high style. 


Every fitting and appointment reflects the 
beauty of natural line. In each styling detail, 
you find a rich and satisfying simplicity. 
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“Waltonals save us $82,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 11 months!”’ 


“Our 18 National Accounting and 
Payroll Machines save us $82,000 a 
year. This means they repay their cost 
every 11 months. 

“In addition to these important sav- 
ings, we like the ease of operation with 
which National Machines handle our 
Payroll, Sales Distribution, Vouchers 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 


Payable, Writing Checks, Earnings 
Record and Social Security Reports, 
Pre-Payroll of Accrual Cards, Account 
Distribution and General Ledger. 

“So you can see that we have every 
reason to be well pleased with our 
National System.” 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


—ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


No matter what the size or type of your 
business, National Machines soon pay for 
themselves, then continue to return a hand- 
some profit. Nationals do up to 23 of the 
work automatically, (Operators are hap- 
pier, too, because they accomplish their 
work more easily.) Your nearby National 
representative will gladly show how much 
vou can save with National Machines 
adapted to your needs, 
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Why It’s Hard to Cut the Military 


One Reason: Big Pay Rolls Help Local Business 


Budget trimmers, trying to get 
‘arms costs down, are running 
jnto trouble from an old source— 
‘focal communities. 
| It's the result of the military 
™ jechnique of setting up installa- 
‘Yions—with pay rolls—here, there 

and everywhere. 

Here is the story of what the 
trimmers are up against, with 
767 bases now benefiting com- 
munities in 47 of the 48 States. 


A long-standing theory of this coun- 
‘trys armed services, now put to a test, 
‘appears to be working out in practice. 
‘The theory is that military installa- 
tions, if placed right, can become a 
barrier to drastic cuts in military 
‘sp ending. 
| Airfields, Army posts, shipyards, train- 
jug centers, arsenals, depots, specialized 
schools, warehouses—all manner of military 
facilitiestoday are scattered throughout 
ithe country. Only one of the 48 States, 
North Dakota, lacks a major armed-forces 
project. There are 767 of these installa- 

lions, strategically placed nearly every- 

nere. 

The result is that Charles E. Wilson, 

etary of Defense, in moving to bring 

out a reduction in military spending, is 
ming into a political hornets’ nest. 

‘Maybe it’s decided that the country 
im get along without a projected air 
base, or that it can close one Army post 
and enlarge another. Immediately, Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the State 
about to lose the installation close in on 
the Pentagon. Pressures build rapidly. 
Senators of one affected State may look 
tbout for other affected Senators, then 
make a deal to bring about concerted 
pressure, 

In times past, when the theory of base 
dispersal was applied on a small scale, 
it worked almost to perfection. There are 
till Army installations at old Indian- 
lighting posts. Many coastal installations 
he been in use since the Spanish- 
American War without having once fired 
a shot in anger. Many Civil War posts 
ul are Operating, unmoved from loca- 
lons that have doubtful value. 

Potent pay rolls. Now, communities 
wm coast to coast find that military pay 
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rolls are handy to have nearby, and often 
are as important as industry pay rolls to 
merchants, landlords, proprietors of all 
kinds. The average State, Mr. Wilson is 
discovering, today has 16 major military 
installations within its borders and would 
hate to lose any of them. 

A glance at the map on pages 28 and 
29 shows just how widely scattered these 
installations have become. There are big 
Army posts throughout the South, naval 
stations up and down both coasts, aii 
bases scattered around the Midwest. 
There are also dozens of specialized mil- 
itary centers located in States with less 
than the average number of regular in- 
stallations. 

Some States, abundantly favored with 
military posts, have become especially 
vocal in the defense of military budgets. 
California, for example, is blessed with 
107 major installations—39 of them 
Army, 56 Navy, and 12 Air Force. Texas 
and Virginia each have 55 military posts. 


HOW PAY ROLLS 
OF ARMED FORCES 
_ SPREAD OVER U.S. 


| Has Installations 
In 350 Places 


Has Installations 
In 265 Places 


THE AIR FORCE 


Has Installations | 
In 152 Places 


Basic Data: Defense Dept. © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


New York has 42 installations of all kinds. 
The State of Washington has 31. 

Each installation, as things are set up, 
is likely to have a pay roll equal to that 
of a fair-sized factory, with an average 
complement of 2,400 men and women 
in uniform, plus a varying number of 
civilian employes. Some are far larger. 
The biggest post, the Fort Jackson, S.C., 
training center, has a uniformed pay 
roll in the neighborhood of 50,000 per- 
sons, most of whom spend a large part 
of their pay in the nearby city of Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Many cities, moreover, find themselves 
benefiting from several nearby installa- 
tions. Norfolk, Va., for example, has a 
dozen or more such installations within 
commuting distance, with a combined 
pay roll of about 26,000 men in uniform 
and as many more civilian employes. 
Even more installations are located in 
and around San Francisco, while cities 
such as San Diego have become pri- 
marily “service towns” because of the 
predominance of military pay rolls as 
a business factor. 

The Army, of the service branches, 
has the largest number of installations 
scattered about the U.S., with 350 
posts, camps and stations of various kinds 
located in nearly every State. Each, on 
the average, has more than 2,000 troops 
stationed on it at this time. In addition 
to large training posts, which maintain a 
division or more of soldiers, there are 
test centers, service schools, ordnance 
plants, arsenals, hospitals, a language 
school, map center, chemical center, 
proving grounds, an information center, 
guided-missile center, procurement cen- 
ters, depots, quartermaster centers and 
the like. 

Value of these Army installations to 
nearby communities now runs into the 
billions. Pay alone of men stationed here 
amounts to about 1.8 billions, with 2.1 
billions more spent yearly for food and 
other supplies to maintain troops at these 
installations. Nationally, a total of about 
7 billion dollars is spent to maintain 
the men and their equipment on instal- 
lations located within the continental 
United States. And much of it in each 
case is spent swithin the State where the 
post is located. 

Navy installations, in turn, number 
265 within the U.S. and support a pay 
roll of more than 400,000 men on “shore 
duty.” While most are located along the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, there are 
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naval installations of some kind in all but 
nine of the 48 States and in the District 
of Columbia. There is, for example, a 
Naval Air Technical .Center in Okla- 
homa, a training center in Illinois, a big 
supply depot in Utah, a major naval 
station in Texas, an ordnance plant in 
Kentucky, an ammunition depot in Indi- 
ana, an air station in Nebraska, an air 
facility in Arizona. 

Each of these naval installations, more- 
over, represents an investment of more 
than a quarter of a million dollars in addi- 
tion to the value of its military pay roll. A 
great many furnish jobs for local civilians, 
as technicians and laborers in shipyards, 
ordnance centers and supply depots. The 
Navy's civilian pay roll, in fact, totals 
about 480,000 workers, or more men than 
the Navy has in uniform at its shore in- 
stallations. That, in effect, more than 
doubles the value of naval installations 
for cities like Brooklyn, Norfolk and San 
Diego. 

Air Force installations are fewer, 
but bigger, on the average. There 
are 152 of these, located in 41 
States and the District of Columbia. 
With a relatively small proportion of 
airmen stationed overseas, each base, 
on the average, has a complement of 
about 4,100 men in uniform, plus 1,800 
civilian employes. 

These air bases, more than any other 
type of military posts, are scattered al- 
most evenly over the country. Most States 
are allotted two or three. Only in Texas 
is there any real concentration of Air 
Force pay rolls, and here there are 27 
bases, as compared with twice that many 
naval installations in California, for ex- 
ample. The Air Force, in fact, has no 
more than six bases in any one State, 
aside from the few more in Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Florida. 

As a result, the Air Force, with fewer 
installations, has pay rolls in more States 
than either the Army or Navy. 

Over all, the number of Army, Navy 
and Air Force bases, actively maintained, 
has grown by about 50 per cent since pre- 
Korean-war days and now represents wel- 
come pay rolls in every section of the 
U.S. These installations are manned by 
1.8 million men and women in uniform, 
plus 1.2 million civilian employes. Each 
installation is worth, on the average, 
about 12.5 million dollars yearly to near- 
by communities, in pay and subsistence 
spending alone. 

What Mr. Wilson is finding is that 
cutting back the nation’s defense over- 
head is to be no easy matter. The tech- 
nique of spreading installations around 
the country, for one reason or another, 
is traditional in the armed forces. After 
all, few communities are likely to give up 
12.5 million dollars willingly and with- 
out some pained outcries. 
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NEW WAYS TO PICK A NEIGHBOR 


Householders Try Substitutes for Covenants 


Your neighborhood may not 
be as “restricted” as you think. 
Agreements to bar Negroes and 
other racial groups are losing 
their standing in court. Sellers, as 
well as buyers, are hit. 

That's the meaning of latest 
court decision on covenants. 

There still may be ways to con- 
trol who lives next door. One 
way is to form a co-op. Another 
is to start a club or association. 


Property owners now are to have a 
difficult time in attempts to keep up 
the exclusive character of their neigh- 
borhoods. Restrictions barring the en- 
trance of supposedly undesirable fami- 
lies into a neighborhood are becoming 
almost impossible to enforce in court. 

A property owner now may legally 
disregard any agreement he has made 
that bars sale of his property to Negroes 
or other minority groups. The owner is 
safe from any suit for damages by his 
neighbors. The neighbors cannot collect. 

That is the latest ruling of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. The Court held on 
June 15 that terms of so-called restrictive 
covenants on residential property can- 
not be enforced in court. This decision, 
written by Justice Sherman Minton, car- 
ries one step further the decision of 1948 
that covenants cannot be enforced 
against Negroes, Chinese or other racial 
groups that move into a restricted area. 
The 1948 decision affected the buyers of 
property. The latest decision applies to 
sellers of property. 

Thus neither the buyer nor the seller 
can be forced to abide by terms of agree- 
ments to keep racial or religious groups 
out of specific neighborhoods. 

The Court, however, has not yet 
barred covenants as such. Property own- 
ers are perfectly free to use covenants 
if they wish, although the covenants may 
not stand up in court. Actually, many 
groups of owners are using various de- 
vices to place restrictions on occupants 
of property. 

Co-operative housing is one method 
that many lawyers think will stand up in 
court. This plan is used widely in apart- 
ment-house developments. Apartment- 


house dwellers purchase shares in the co- 
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operative. This entitles them-to their 
living quarters. They cannot sell those 
shares except with the approval of the 
co-operative, and purchasers also must 
be approved. The co-operative thus has 
power to determine who may and who 
may not live in the apartments. 

This method also is being used in some 
housing developments. Owners, instead 
of buying homes, buy shares in a co- 
operative, or club, and the club imposes 
any qualifications it chooses for member- 
ship. Lawyers have little doubt that this 


is legal, but they point out that one 
drawback is that the householder does 
not get full individual title to his property. 

A variation of this method is to form 
an association of householders which de- 
termines qualifications for residence. 
Homeowners subject themselves to the 
rules of the association, and agree not to 
sell property except to persons approved 
by the association. This plan is used 
frequently in summer-resort colonies. 

Still another restriction is to make 
membership in a community club a con- 
dition of ownership. Then the club im- 
poses its own terms of membership. If a 
person is rejected as a member, he can- 
not own property in the development. 

A “‘veto power” over resale of prop- 
erty in real estate developments is being 
tried by a number of builders. The de- 
velopment company imposes restrictions 





JUSTICE SHERMAN MINTON SPOKE FOR THE SUPREME COURT 
Neither seller nor buyer can be forced to abide by restrictive covenants 





on the first purchasers. This is believed 
to be thoroughly legal. Any owner may 
designate a buyer. Then, as a condition 
of sale, the company requires the buyer 
not to resell his home unless the next pur 
chaser is approved. This method alloys 
the company to control the character of 
residents in the neighborhood. 

A variation of this plan is to require 
buyers to xive the development company 
the first opportunity to buy back the 
property if the purchaser wants to sell 
This method is known as “first refusal’ 






Rs * ~~, 
temic. 


—Wide World 


and is often used in new subdivision 
By exercising its option to buy, the con 
pany can forestall sales to persons t 
whom it objects. This device also is used 
by neighborhood associations and clubs 

There is no certainty, however, thit 
any of these plans to restrict neighbor 
hoods on racial or religious grounds cal 
be enforced in court. The Supreme Cout 
decisions go far in the direction of deny: 
ing court protection to any racial cov 
nants. Courts also tend to be ctiticl 
of devices that attempt to limit a pr? 
erty owner’s right to dispose of ti 
property. 

The safest method for protecting pr 
erty values in a neighborhood seems" 
be social pressure and_ reliance " 
voluntary adherence to covenant agit 
ments by all the property owners in it) 
restricted neighborhood. 
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Judged by ordinary standards of prog- 
ress, 1950 was twenty years ago. Few, 
if any, other industries have telescoped 
so much growth and technical progress 
into so few years. 


An important role in this progress is 


being played by National Electric 
Products. 


In record time NE engineers developed 
a complete, quality line of TV wire, 
antennas and accessories ...a line that 
meets the TV industry’s increasingly 
rigid requirements for easy installation, 
clear, trouble-free reception and the 
strength to stay on the job in any 
kind of weather. 


Pacing industry’s progress has always 
been a basic policy at National Electric— 
a policy that is reflected in the long list 


THE IN] [3 PCO LINE 











of firsts introduced by National Electric 
—a policy that has helped establish 
NE’s position as the world’s largest 
manufacturer of a complete line of 
electrical roughing-in materials. 


Whether you’re responsible for TV 
installations or modern electrical systems 
in office, factory or home, you'll find it 
pays to remember—Everything in Wir- 
ing Points to NE. 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 PLANTS * 7 WAREHOUSES « 34 SALES OFFICES 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 
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It Could Never Happen in Russia— 
How Law Protected Rights of Rosenbergs 


Rosenberg case is a study in 
contrasts between U.S. and So- 
viet ideas of justice in dealing 
with spies. 

In Russia, conviction is the 
end; in U.S., the beginning. It 
opens a legal maze in which the 
crime is all but forgotten. 

No doubt the Rosenbergs 
spied. For that they got 1 trial, 7 
appeals, 7 Supreme Court rul- 
ings, White House review. 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, spies 
for Communist Russia, dealers in sto- 
len atomic secrets, received every pro- 
tection of the democratic processes of 
justice. It took more than two years 
for them to exhaust their legal re- 
sources. In Russia, punishment follows 
judgment in a matter of days. 

The Rosenbergs had a trial by a jury 
of their peers. Conviction was by unani- 
mous vote of the 12 jurors. The sentence, 
when pronounced, was appraised several 
times by the U.S. Court of Appeals, and 
upheld. The case came before the U. S. 
Supreme Court seven times. 

Repeatedly, the case went to the White 
House. President Eisenhower concluded 





—United Press 
JUDGE IRVING R. KAUFMAN 
«+. a death sentence 
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CONVICTED SPIES ETHEL AND JULIUS ROSENBERG 
... the U. S. gave them 27 months of legal review 


there was no basis for clemency. Once 
President Eisenhower said the Rosen- 
bergs had been accorded their full meas- 
ure of justice. A second time he said 
that “by immeasurably increasing the 
chances of atomic war the Rosenbergs 
may have condemned to death tens of 
millions of innocent people all over 
the world.” It was the President’s state- 


JUSTICE WILLIAM DOUGLAS 
...@ dramatic stay 





ment that ended 27 months of legal 
review. 

The case has attracted world-wide at 
tention. The Rosenbergs were the first 
spies to be sentenced to death in peace 
time. They had two young sons who 
helped to arouse sympathies. All around 
the world, Communists demonstrated in 
their behalf. In the United States, some 
non-Communists joined them. Special 
trains brought demonstrators to Wash- 
ington to picket in front of the White 
House and the Supreme Court. 

In the light of this background, there 
is interest in what all of the clamor has 
been about. 

The Rosenbergs were part of a sp 
network that kept Russia informed about 
progress the U. S. was making toward de 
veloping an atomic bomb. Two men tes 
tified that they were recruited into the 
spy ring by Julius Rosenberg. And Roser: 
berg once bragged to his brother-in-law 
that he had stolen plans for the proximity 
fuse, that his men had gotten a formu 
for using atomic energy to power ai 
planes. The Rosenberg living room hel 
gifts of gratitude from the Russians. 

Klaus Fuchs, the British scientist 
was indirectly linked with the Rose 
bergs. He got high-level atomic secrets 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, used the samé 
secret courier as did Rosenberg aides 
David Greenglass, brother of Mrs. Rose 
berg, got plans and sketches of a Nag 
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saki-type atom bomb for the Rosenbergs 
while working at Los Alamos. Harry 
Gold, courier for the Russians, picked up 
materials from Greenglass. The Rosen- 
berg spy work continued after the war 
until 1950. No reviewer of the case 
questioned the Rosenberg guilt. 

The death sentence was drawn by 
the Rosenbergs. None of the others got 
such a sentence. Fuchs, tried under 
British law, got 14 years in prison. 
Greenglass is serving a 15-year sentence. 
Gold is serving a 30-year sentence. 
Others caught and tried for similar activ- 
ities got similar or lesser sentences. 

The difference between the Rosen- 
bergs and the other offenders was that 
the others testified for the state, told 
their stories in open court, helped to 
corral other spies who might be loose. 
The Rosenbergs, denying that they knew 
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ATOM SPY DAVID GREENGLASS 
. +. agreed to talk 


anything to tell, turned down every of- 
fer for a mitigation of their sentence if 
they would talk. 

The law under which the Rosen- 
bergs were tried was the Espionage Act 
of 1917. It provides the death sentence 
for espionage committed in wartime, 
prison for peacetime commission of such 
a crime. Federal Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man pointed out, in sentencing the Rosen- 
bergs, that the law needed revision. 

Judge Kaufman said there had been 
no atom bombs, no H-bombs, no interna- 
tional spy ring when the law was writ- 
ten. In imposing the supreme penalty, 
the judge pointed out that the earlier 
crimes had been committed during war. 

Your crime is worse than murder,” 
Judge Kaufman told the Rosenbergs. 
Plain, deliberate, contemplated mur- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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and hungry business man 


who travels — 


Take it easy 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1959, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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With dozer blade at full 20° angle, Tourna- 
w tractor clears poth 12’ wide in one pass. 
Grade, 7H iggmperature, 37° below zero. 
Rig has Werked when it was 50° below. 
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CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
uses TOURNATRACTOR 
on mine maintenance 


Near Matheson, Ontario, 
Canadian Johns-Manville Ltd., the 
world’s largest asbestos producer, 
works a 19 mph, rubber-tired C 
Tournatractor 24 hours per day, 6 
days per week, 52 weeks per year, 
handling scattered maintenance jobs. 
Rig regularly maintains stockpile and 
dozes ore to crusher ... cleans up 
for three 24-yard shovels and one 
34-yard shovel . . . maintains tailings 
and waste dumps... clears rock and 
clay overburden . . . tows compressors, 
drills, and other mine equipment. 


Plows 26 mi. of road in 63/, hrs. 


In addition to this regular mine main- 
tenance, Tournatractor also plows 








bag 






Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOEUS 
Tournatractor—Trademark D-204-M-zt 





1 LeTourneau-Westinghouse 


snow. After one heavy snow, rig trav- 
eled 30 miles and cleared 26 miles of 
road in 634 hours! At other times, 
the “C” maintains haul roads, helps 
pull shovels up steep grades on moves 
from pit to pit, and does odd jobs 
around the shop. Unit moves from job 
to job without delay, driving both 
across country and over paved high- 
ways. In 3,000 working hours, it has 
been 95% mechanically efficient. 


A survey of your bulldozing and ma- 
terial handling may indicate similar 
opportunities for use of rubber-tired 
Tournatractors to improve your pro- 
duction. Your LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Distributor will be glad to help 
you study your problems any time. 


Tournatractor’s ability to make self-powered 
moves anywhere at speeds up to 19 mph 
Provides quick service to all parts of this 
mine . . . which processes 2,000 tons of 
tock through mill daily. 


Tournatractor ‘‘time-table”’ 
for typical month's work 


Dozing ore to crusher, cleaning 
cround 4 shovels, maintaining ore 
stockpile 238 hrs. 


@ Maintaining tailings dump 87 hrs. 
@ Maintaining waste dump 62 hrs. 
®@ Towing equipment 43 hrs. 
®@ Plowing snow 62 hrs. 
@ Odd jobs 43 hrs. 





Total working time for month | 535 hes. 
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der is dwarfed in magnitude by compa. % 
ison .. . By your betrayal you undoubted. 
ly have altered the course of history 
the disadvantage of our country,” 
Six appeals for stays, retrial or clep. 
ency went to the U.S. District Court 
during the long legal battle. Changes jy 
the date of execution, originally set fo, 
the week of May 21, 1951, were per: 
mitted to give the upper courts a chance 
to study the case. 
One of these appeals contended tha 
perjured testimony had been used ty 
convict the Rosenbergs and _ that the 
press had created a hostile atmosphere. 
It was rejected. Telegrams and lette; 
poured in upon Judge Kaufman asking 
clemency. He turned them down, es 9 
ing: “When the day comes that we mus 
succumb to pressure, we might as wel 
close the doors of justice.” 
Seven times, the case was before tle 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. It hel 
that the trial judge acted properly, | 
rejected contentions that the defendant 
really had been tried for treason, bit 
that the constitutional requirement thi 
there be two witnesses to the same over 
act had been ignored. The Court di 
suggest that the Supreme Court might 
look into this matter. Other appeal 
found the Circuit Court willing to listen 
but unable to discover any reason to at 
for the defendants. 
President Eisenhower found the cax 
waiting for him when he entered tk 
White House. An appeal for clemen: 
had come in just before President Tn. 
man left the office. Mr. Truman held th 
matter over for his successor, After: 
detailed study of the matter, Mr. Eiser 
hower found no reason to intervene. 
Seven times the case went before th 
Supreme Court with requests for r 
view. Generally, the ground was thé 
the Rosenbergs had been tried for tre 
son without proper safeguards. The fin’ 
two requests were turned down by vote 
of 8 to 1. Associate Justice Hugo L. Bla 
favored a review from the outset. 
At one time or another on various 
peals, Associate Justices William 4 
Douglas, Felix Frankfurter and Robet 
H. Jackson voted with Justice Black ft 
a review. But at the end, in a special % 
sion, Justice Jackson voted with the m 
jority in a 6-to-3 decision to deny a! held 
further stay to the Rosenbergs. 
The execution date had been st) belie 
Judge Kaufman for the week of June) isted 
The U.S. Marshal had pinned it dom 
to June 18. In the end, Judge Kaufmat kaos 
was unalterable. The only hope that the Fran 
Rosenbergs had was that either the Pe“ 
dent or one of the Supreme Court Ji Blac 
tices would act. 
° ee : ant 
A single Justice is permitted to # 
a stay of execution if a new point of hw 
is presented that he regards as substantil 
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This is provided for in an act of Congress 

in 1925, while another famous 
case—that of Nicola Sacco and Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti—was rising toward its dra- 
matic climax. 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson refused 
to stay the execution. Then lawyers 
came up with a new legal point. Justice 
Douglas issued a stay and the Court was 
called into special session to study the 
problem. The Court set aside the stay 
granted by Justice Douglas and paved 
the way for execution. 

The new point of law questioned 
whether the Rosenbergs had been tried 
under the right law. Judge Kaufman 
had sentenced them to death under the 
Espionage Act of 1917. Defense lawyers 
argued that this law had been super- 
seded by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, under which a death sentence 
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WHITE HOUSE PICKETERS 
... by the trainload 


may be imposed only upon recommen- 
dation by the jury. The Rosenberg jury 
made no such recommendation. 

Government lawyers contended that 
the atomic crimes of the Rosenbergs were 
committed before 1946 and that the lat- 
ter law could not apply. 

In the end, Chief Justice Vinson 
held that, while Justice Douglas had 
power to grant a stay, the Court did not 
believe a substantial question of law ex- 
isted. The Court vacated the stay. 

Justice Douglas disagreed. He said he 
knew he was right about the law. Justice 
Frankfurter said the issue was a novel 
one and should be fully explored. Justice 
Black joined in the dissent. But five 
Justices stood with Chief Justice Vinson. 
Then, in a final gesture, the Court turned 
down another appeal, and the President 
shut the door upon the Rosenbergs. 
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—_ on a plate comes as thick 
as you want it and as big as your 
appetite. 


. Sirloin on a steer comes sur- 
rounded by hamburger, chuck, 
stewing beef and a lot of other cuts. 
The meat packer has to buy them 
all. And sell them all, too. 


The part that is sirloin figures 
out like this: 


From a 1000 pound steer, you 
subtract 400 pounds of hides, 
hoofs, inedible fats, etc. That leaves 
600 pounds of “eatin’ meat.’’ But 
only 8% of this, or around 50 
pounds, is sirloin. 








That’s why you pay more for 
sirloin than for most other cuts. 
The price of each cut, you see, is 
determined largely by how much 


How many pounds 
are sirloin steak? 


(_] 150 Ibs. 


+1000 bs» 


_] 50 Ibs. 


there is of it and how much people 
like it. 

Economists call this the law of 
supply and demand. Women call it 
“shopping.” They compare, pick, 
choose. In a free market, their 
choice sets the values. 





Did you know 


... that about 40 different cuts 
come from a side of beef. . . that 
the more moderately priced 
meats, such as hamburger, have 
the same complete, high-quality 
protein as the fanciest steak .. . 
that it takes 4,000 different meat 
packing companies to supply the 
60 million pounds of meat that 
we eat every day? 











AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago e Members throughout the U. S. 
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The fuss over “book burning” 
centers on this point: Have Com- 
munist books filtered into U. S. 
libraries abroad? 

These libraries, for foreign 
readers, hold 2 million books, 
cost 5 million dollars a year to 
operate. They are in 65 countries. 

U.S. now is taking a closer 
look at books that are supposed 
to win friends overseas. A shake- 
up is in the wind. 


A great furor is being raised in the 
United States over what should be 
done about books written by Commu- 
nists. The phrase “book burning” is 
being widely used as a handy label on 
both sides of the argument. 

The question is not whether the U. S. 
should purge all its domestic libraries 
in the fashion of Hitler. Instead, the argu- 
ment concerns books stocked in libraries 
that are maintained by the U.S. in 
foreign countries for the purpose of pro- 
moting a better understanding of the 
United States. 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, is charging that 30,000 vol- 
umes in these libraries are “Communist 
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Behind the Book Furor— 
192 U.S. Libraries Abroad 


books.” For weeks the U.S. Department 
of State has been carrying on a cleanup 
campaign in its foreign libraries—but 
what it is doing to get rid of some books 
is kept in files labeled “secret.” 

The full story of what is being said in 
the big debate over Communist books is 
told in the texts (see opposite page) of 
what President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, Senator Mc- 
Carthy and James Bryant Conant, former 
President of Harvard University and 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, 
are saying about it. 

Many people, however, did not even 
know that some of their tax money was 
being spent to buy books and to keep up 
official American libraries in foreign 
countries until the President touched off 
the debate. Some who did know of the 
libraries assumed that the book program 
was a small-time affair. 

Actually, when you look closely at the 
U.S. libraries, you find that they are a 
big operation, affecting the thinking of 
many millions of people in more than 
half the world. 

The U.S. now is keeping open 192 
libraries in major cities of 65 different 
countries. More than 2 million volumes 
are being circulated. Some 5 million 
dollars a year is being spent on the in- 
formation centers that operate the li- 
braries and also conduct lectures and 
panel discussions, show movies and trans- 
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AMERICAN ‘BOOKMOBILES’‘ ROAM THE WORLD 
The idea: to “‘sell’’ the U. S. 


Le 


late books and magazines into local 
languages. 

Books used for original stocks in the 
libraries came from several sources, The 
American Library Association turned 
over three book centers in South Ameri. 
ca. Army book centers in occupied coup. 
tries and books used in wartime info. 
mation programs were absorbed. 

Bookmobiles—28 specially built library 
trucks that carry books into small towns 
—extend the lending area of the libraries 
in seven countries. Most are shiny new 
vehicles. But in Mexico City the book. 
mobile is an old truck that breaks down 
on almost every trip, and in Bangkok, 
a city of canals, the traveling library js 
on a boat. 

Germany gets the biggest library sery. 
ice—41 libraries and 20 bookmobiles, 
There are 19 libraries in Japan, 9 ip 
Italy, 8 in India. But libraries also are 
located in such faraway spots as Kat. 
mandu, Nepal, and Vientiane, Laos. 

Employes, mostly nationals of the 
countries where libraries are located, 
total some 1,600. Only 160 Americans 
help to supervise libraries, and trained 
librarians have been obtained for only 
about 100 of the 192 centers. 

People in foreign countries use the 
libraries liberally. In the last year, 10 
million of them borrowed books and 36 
million used the libraries as places to 
read U.S. newspapers, magazines and 
reference books. Borrowers often include 
editors, teachers, businessmen and other 
influential persons. In some places, a 
many as half the books are printed in 
native languages; the rest are in English, 

The kinds of books that are borrowed 
vary. In Europe, 5 borrowers out of every 
8 want new American novels. But in 
south America, the Middle East and the 
Far East, as many as 3 out of 4 want fac- 
tual books. Most popular in these areas 
are “know-how” books on technical sub- 
jects and books on American history. 

Book stocks are kept replenished with 
new volumes continually. Of about 12; 
000 different books published each year 
in the U.S., the State Department buys 
about 1,000. The number of copies 
bought ranges from a few of each book 
to several hundred, depending upon local 
usefulness. 

Editors and educators who inspect the 
libraries and report regularly to Congress 
are saying that, in general, the libraries 
win friends for the U.S. 

Communist books are the big ques 
tion. Estimates of their number range 
from 30,000, made by Senator McCarthy, 
down to half a dozen or so, in the view 
of some U. S. information officials. What 
seems certain is that the big debate 0 
“book burning” is leading to a shake-up 
and to closer screening of what the U.S 
sends abroad for foreigners to read. 
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‘BOOK BURNING’: 
WHERE U.S. OFFICIALS STAND 


In text— 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: ‘Don’t Join the Book Burners’ 


CONANT: Communist Books Should Not Be on Our Shelves Abroad 
McCARTHY: ‘They Were Not Removed Till We Exposed Them‘ 
DULLES: Against Use of U.S. Funds to ‘Sell Communism’ 







Nom an address by President Eisenhower at 
Dartmouth College, June 14: 


Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think you 
“are going to conceal faults by concealing evi- 
dence that they ever existed. Don't be afraid to 
go in your library and read every book, as 


long as that document does not offend our 


own ideas of decency. That should be the only 
“censorship. 
How will we defeat Communism unless we 





w what it is, and what it teaches, and why 


_ KEYNOTE: WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAID 


does it have such an appeal for men, why are 
so many people swearing allegiance to it? It 
is almost a religion, albeit one of the nether 
regions. 
And we have got to fight it with something 
better, not try to conceal the thinking of our 
own people. They are part of America. And 
even if they think ideas that are contrary to 
ours, their right to say them, their right to re- 
cord them, and their right to have them at 
places where they are accessible to others is 
unquestioned, or it isn't America. _ 


THEN CAME McCARTHY-CONANT EXCHANGE 


On June 15, the day after the President’s speech, Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.) of Wisconsin, questioned James 
Bryant Conant, U.S. High Commissioner for Germany and 
former president of Harvard University, in a hearing of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Opinions of McCarthy 
and Conant were brought out as follows: 


Senator McCarthy: May I ask you this: Our Committee 
has recently exposed the fact that there are some 30,000 
publications by Communist authors on information shelves, 
many of them in Germany. I am not speaking of the books 
that explain the workings of the Communist Party, I am 
not speaking of the books available to the employes of 
HICOG [High Commission for Germany]. We both realize 
that they must read those Communist books to know the 
Communist objectives. I am referring to the books by Com- 
munist authors on our shelves, with our stamp of approval, 
some 80,000. 

May I ask what your attitude toward that is? Do you favor 
taking those books off the shelves? Would you favor leaving 
them on the shelves? Would you favor discontinuing the 
purchase of those books or continuation of that purchase? 

Commissioner Conant: As I understand it, the whole 

“purchase program has been arranged here in Washing- 
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ton in the past, and the question of what seemed to be the 
best authors to put on the shelves, from the point of view of 
our objectives, has been worked out here. 

If I had that responsibility directly—it is clearly one that 
has to be delegated—I should have to examine each case 
pretty carefully to see what our Communist author was, what 
his point of view was, and whether the reading of that book 
by the Germans would do us more good than harm. 

McCarthy: Let’s see what the point of view of the author 
is. The Communist is under Communist Party discipline, and 
the point of view is furthering the Communist conspiracy. 
There is no doubt about that, is there? 

Conant: With such a man, I would not want his books on 
the shelves. 

McCarthy: Such a man, I think—and every Communist 
—we can agree has the task of furthering the Communist 
cause; otherwise, he is not a Communist; is that not correct? 

Conant: Quite so. 

McCarthy: And one of your tasks over there is to fight 
Communism. So I assume both of us know something about 
the Communist movement. 

Let us get back to the question: Would you favor having 
on your bookshelves—you are asking for 21 million dollars— 
would you favor using part of that 21 million dollars to buy 
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the works of Communist authors and put them on your book- 
shelves? 

Conant: The answer is no. 

McCarthy: How about the 30,000 books that are on those 
bookshelves by Communist authors? 

Conant: I have no information as to that, sir. 

McCarthy: We will give you the information, then. Our 
Committee has developed that there are some 30,000 by 
Communist authors, many of them in Germany. Would you 
favor removing from the bookshelves the works of the 
Communist authors? 

Keep in mind, now, I am not talking about taking the books 
away from your employes, by Communist authors. I think 
it is necessary for them to read them. I am not talking about 
the books explaining the workings of Commun’.n. I am 
speaking about the books on the bookshelves, some 30,000, 
by Communist authors. Would you favor removing those 
from the bookshelves? 

Conant: Do you mean by Communist author a member 
of the Communist Party who is under instructions to further 
its cause? 

McCarthy: That is right; either a man who has been 
proved to be a Communist, or a man who says, “I won't tell, 
because if I told the truth, I might go to jail.” 

Conant: I would not be in favor of having books by Com- 
munist authors on the shelves. If they are already there, I 
would be in favor of taking them off. 

McCarthy: You would not call that book burning if you 
took them off, would you? 

Conant: I suppose you could, if you can’t burn them. 

McCarthy: Then we both agree, I think, on that all right. 
I understand that you have no objection to congressional com- 
mittee’s exposing books by Communist authors on the In- 
formation [Service] bookshelves, and you have no objection 
to the removal of these books by Communist authors. 

Conant: I certainly would not object to a congressional 
committee investigating anything and making recommenda- 
tions to the executive branch on any subject. 

McCarthy: I think we will pin you down to a precedent 
because you are asking for 21 million dollars, much of which 
is to be used for an information program. 

You would not consider book burning, a rather vicious 
thing, if we insist that you do not have the works of Commu- 
nist authors on your shelves over there to indoctrinate the 
German people? 
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YUGOSLAVS BROWSE IN U.S. INFORMATION SERVICE LIBRARY IN BELGRADE 
On these and other shelves—30,000 books by Communists? 


Conant: May I once again be sure we are using the words 
“Communist authors” in the same way, Senator. 

McCarthy: By a Communist author I mean a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Conant: I agree with you that books by members of the 
Communist Party should not be on the shelves of the Ameri. 
can Information Service in Germany. 

McCarthy: And you think they should be exposed and 
removed from the bookshelves? 

Conant: I think they should be removed. I am inclined 
to think that if they could be removed without too much pub. 
licity it would be much the best course. 

McCarthy: In other words, do voy object to the publicity 
attendant to exposure? 

Conant: I think in a case of this sort, if it can be done 
without publicity it would be much better, in view of the Way 
in which we are operating. 

McCarthy: Are you aware of the fact that the book 
shelves have been stocked over the past number of years—and 


someone is responsible for that—and that they were not } 


ordered removed until we did publicly expose them? 

Do I understand you have some objection now to that pub. 
lic exposure? 

Conant: I regret the public exposure. I think it would 
have been much better, Senator, if recommendations were 
made to the executive branch and they could have been je. 
moved with the minimum amount of publicity. 

McCarthy: Do you realize they were not removed until 
they publicly exposed them? 

Conant: That would be a question between the Congres 
and the executive branch. 

McCarthy: You are advising us, Doctor. You are asking for 
21 million dollars for this program. I think we are entitled to 
know your thinking. 

Do you object to the public exposure, realizing that they 
were on the shelves for a number of years, that we object to 
their being on the shelves? I did publicly, year after year, 
and they were not removed until we publicly exposed the 
Communist authors. 

Having that in mind, do you now object to our public 
exposure? 

Conant: I certainly don’t object to anything that congres 
sional committees do, sir. 

McCarthy: That is going a long way. 

Doctor, I believe you and I finally agreed that we should 
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remove from the Information bookshelves the works of Com- 
munist writers. 

Conant: Writers who are members of the Communist 
Party. : 

McCarthy: Now, we both agree that we should remove 
those books from the bookshelves. The question is: What do 
you propose we do with those books when they are removed 
from the bookshelves; destroy them or store them? 

Conant: I don’t think there were anything like 30,000 on 
the bookshelves in Germany. I have no such numbers that 
were involved. 

McCarthy: Germany is not the only area, We are talking 
about the entire world, 30,000 in all of our Information li- 
braries. 

What do you propose to do with those books when they 
have been removed? 

Conant: I would not have an answer to that. It would 
seem to me a relatively minor problem whether they were 
stored somewhere or what was done. 

McCarthy: What would you store them for? What are 
you going to save thern for? 

Conant: They might be sold as excess property here in 
the United States. 

McCarthy: Would you burn them? 

Conant: I certainly wouldn't. 

McCarthy: You would not burn them? 

Conant: No, I would not burn them. 

McCarthy: What would you do, pay for storing them? 

Conant: I think I would be able to make a deal by which 
I could get rid of them as secondhand books for one purpose 
or another. 

McCarthy: By secondhand books do you mean for some- 
one to read? 

Conant: Yes, in the United States. 

McCarthy: In other words, you are trying to sell those 
30,000 books so that the people in the United States would 
read them? 


Conant::I think the people in the United States are per- 
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SENATOR McCARTHY (LEFT) QUESTIONS DR. JAMES CONANT, U.S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY 
Under discussion: ‘‘book burning” and U. S. libraries overseas 


fectly capable of reading books by Communist authors or 
anyone else. 

McCarthy: So, then, you propose that we remove the 
books, 30,000, from the libraries abroad, bring them back to 
the United States and sell them. Would you sell them to col- 
leges? 

Conant: I think I would sell them through a secondhand 
bookstore. 

McCarthy: Would you object to having them sold to col- 
leges? 

Conant: I don’t see that colleges—you mean—as col- 
leges they would not be interested in buying them probably. 
But I would not have any objection to their being put in col- 
lege libraries, certainly not. 

McCarthy: In other words, you have no objection to Com- 
munist works being put in college libraries. 

Conant: Books by Communist authors, certainly not. 

McCarthy: You understand I am not speaking about books 
explaining the Communist ideology. I am not speaking about 
books by authors who say “I am a Communist.” 

Conant: I understand. 

McCarthy: I am speaking about books by Communists 
who claim they are good Americans, who deny they are 
Communists. You say we should take those out of the libraries 
and bring them back and sell them to college libraries. 

Conant: No, sir. I said you should sell them. You spoke of 
selling them to colleges: 

McCarthy: You say you have no objection to selling them 
to college libraries. 

Conant: No. 

McCarthy: May I say for the record that my discussion 
of the Information program in Germany I hope does not re- 
flect upon Dr. Johnson [Robert L. Johnson, Administrator, 
International Information Administration]. I think Dr. John- 
son, who has just taken over as head of the Information pro- 
gram, is seriously trying to do a good job. I think he is making 
a lot of progress. 

I feel that the idea of an information program, professor, 
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is excellent. I think that we should try and get our version of 
the news into the Iron Curtain countries. I have made some 
comments today which you may think were a bit unfriendly 
toward you. May I say that I have no objection to you at all 
as an educator. I think you did a good job. 

I, frankly, think that you are not doing a good job as High 
Commissioner of Germany. I do not think that is because of 
any deliberate attempt on your part. I think you are just one 
of those kindly professors who thinks that “God’s in His 
heaven, all’s right with the world.” 

Conant: I don’t want to speak to that, Senator, but may 
I speak to Dr. Johnson? 

McCarthy: I think Dr. Johnson is an upstanding man. 

Conant: Dr. Johnson has been of the greatest assistance to 
us in this public-affairs program by sending over a very good 
team of men, headed by Mr. Tracy Voorhees, Mr. [William 
L.] Clark, Mr. [Theodore] Streibert, General [William] Dono- 
van, Mr. [James A.] Thomason, and so on [a committee of 
citizens sent to Germany on a consultative basis. John Mc- 
Carthy was a sixth member]. These people were with us a 
couple of weeks and assisted a great deal in looking at this 
program and reorienting our thinking and reorganization, 


MR. DULLES TOLD WHAT 


While High Commissioner Conant was testifying on Cap- 
itol Hill, Secretary of State Dulles held a press conference 
and presented the views of his Department. As in the case 
of the President’s press conferences, direct quotation is not 
permitted. Following is an indirect-discourse report of por- 
tions that dealt with the “book burning”: 


Q Mr. Secretary, the President yesterday advised the 
young men at Dartmouth not to join the book burners. Would 
you commend that advice to the people who direct your own 
libraries? 

Mr. Dulles said he would. 

Q Does that mean there is going to be a change in the 
State Department policy about books in our libraries abroad? 

The Secretary said there is in his opinion no change of 
policy required. There is required, he said, a little more 
common sense in applying those directives. He thought that 
out of 2 million books, 11, as far as he could find out, were 
burned. He added that this would suggest that the burning 
was due to a rather fanatical interpretation of rules rather 
than what is called for by the rules. If it had been called for 
by the rules, he said, more than 11 out of 2 million would 
have been burned. 

Q Mr. Secretary, are you using “burning” in the literal 
sense, or do you mean only 11 books were taken off the 
shelves and put where they couldn’t be read? 

Dulles said he was using burning in the literal sense. In 
fact, he talked to Dr. Johnson [Robert L. Johnson, Admin- 
istrator, International Information Administration] about it 
and Mr. Dulles thinks it’s possible that in one or two places 
a total of 11 books may have been actually destroyed. 

Q Would it be possible to get those titles, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Dulles said not from him, because he didn’t know 
what they were. 

Q At a Senate hearing today, Dr. Conant [U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany] said his definition of a Com- 
munist book was a book written by a member of the Commu- 
nist Party under orders to further the Communist conspiracy. 
Now, is that the yardstick the State Department will use in 
its libraries abroad or is using? 

Yes, Mr. Dulles said, the Government thinks that the rather 
small funds which are appropriated by Congress to supply 
these libraries ought to be spent primarily on books which 
are designed fairly to portray what we call the American way 
of life. He added that the Department doesn’t need to spend 
its rather meager funds to buy books which portray the Com- 
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which I spoke of in answer to your question as to what we 
were doing as a part of our current thinking. 

McCarthy: I may say, Doctor, I think almost your entire 
problem is a problem of personnel. You have in that Informa. 
tion program now men who had to be acceptable to an Ad. 
ministration that has been thoroughly repudiated, an Ad. 
ministration which stood for something entirely different from 
what the new Administration stands for. They could not be 
loyal to the old Administration, loyal to its policies and now 
be loyal to the new Administration and loyal to the new 
policies unless they are complete hypocrites. 

I just think that you have to have a housecleaning over 
there, and you have not had it yet. I know it is difficult to 
recruit good men, but I believe the progress over jn 
HICOG has been slow beyond words. About the only men 
you have gotten rid of, as far as we know, are those that 
the committee has publicly exposed, and we just cannot 
run HICOG or any other department of Government by 
committee. 

But I may say this: We are going to continue, as far as] 
am concerned, picking up your men and exposing them u- 
less you get rid of them yourself. 


WAS DONE AND WHY 


munist way of life intended to be persuasive Communism. 
He said there is no city of important size in the world which 
does not have Communist bookshops at which anybody who 
wants it can buy books that are put out by the Communist 
Party. He buys them himself quite frequently. 

Q Does the Department have any master list of authors 
whose books are not to be included in overseas libraries? 

Not that the Secretary is aware of, he said. He is not quite 
sure. 

Q Do you know whether instructions will be given not to 
destroy any new books pending a review of the situation? 

Mr. Dulles said he doesn’t know about that. That would 
be entirely up to the director of the Information Service. 

Q Mr. Secretary, you said earlier that more common sense 
was needed in making judgments on books. Is it your opinion 
that the USIS [United States Information Service] people 
were perhaps too apprehensive of Congress and the McCarthy 
subcommittee in clearing out their shelves? 

Mr. Dulles replied that he wouldn’t want to pass judgment 
because he can’t. What he would refer to as bad judgment in 
those cases was motivated by fear or motivated by a judg- 
ment by the people concerned that certain books didn’t have 
a proper place in the USIS library. He doesn’t know what 
their motivation was. 

Q Mr. Secretary, would it be accurate to say that in the 
future our libraries abroad would not ban any books except 
those by Communist authors under orders to further the Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

He wouldn’t want to say what the future policy will be, 
the Secretary answered, because the future policy, he was 
glad to say, will not be his responsibility. 

Q Id like to follow that point a little bit, sir. I thought u- 
der this new division of power the State Department con 
tinued to have a responsibility over the Information Service 
for broad policy. Isn’t this a matter of broad policy affecting 
foreign relations? 

Mr. Dulles said that the Department of State has a respot- 
sibility to give them directives which describe what the for- 
eign policy of the United States is. 

Q Mr. Secretary, it has been reported that the policy that 
governed the books in the USIS libraries was that there 
wouldn’t be put on the shelves books by Communists or fe 
low travelers or, and I quote, “of controversial figures.” May 
I ask if that is the directive which is governing at the mo 
ment, and if it is a directive isn’t that a kind of loose defn 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Down through the centuries, paints of various 
types have proved man’s most effective 
means of protecting his handiwork against 
the ravages of time and nature. 

The fact that today’s finishes are able to 
keep pace with modern production techniques 
is due in large part to the substitution of 
chemically synthesized resins and pigments 
for the fossil gums and natural colors upon 
which the paint maker was once forced to rely. 
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tion which almost makes it very likely that you will get all 
kinds of judgments as to what books should be there? 

Mr. Dulles said he agreed and thought that probably this 
whole subject deserves to be further explored. 

Q Mr. Secretary, could I return to the books question on 
certain figures you gave? You said 11 books were burned out 
of 2 million. Did you mean by that, 11 separate books writ- 
ten by 11 different authors out of 2 million books written by 2 
million different authors; I mean, just 11 copies of a book? 

All he knows, Mr. Dulles said, is that he inquired and was 
told that out of a number of libraries—he forgot how many, 
about 200 libraries, with a total of some 2 million books—he 
was informed that 11 books had been burned. Whether those 
were 11 books by one author or 11 books by 11 authors he 
didn’t know. 

Q Mr. Secretary, in your conversation with Dr. Johnson 
did you find out how many books have been taken off the 
shelves? 

Mr. Dulles said he did not. 

Q Would you be kind enough to ask one of your staff to 
ask him to tell us? 
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Mr. Dulles replied he would be glad to ask him. It would 
take quite expensive research to do it. 

Q Well, the number of authors, then, perhaps? 

Mr. Dulles said he doesn’t think Dr. Johnson would know, 
and the only way he could find out would be to send out tele- 
grams to the 200, 285, or thereabouts, places where they 
have libraries and get a detailed report from each library. 

Q It might help to make a distinction between books and 
titles, Mr. Secretary. 

Q [Another reporter] Is there some distinction between 
deshelving and burning? I mean, is your reference to 11 


books merely a reference to 11 books taken out and put on a 


fire and burned, or does it mean 11 books were taken off the 
shelves? 

All the Secretary could say, he answered, was that he 
thought he would be asked a question, perhaps, about book 
burning, and so he asked Dr. Johnson to let him know how 
many books had been burned. Dr. Johnson told him 11. 

Q Could you tell me, sir, if Dr. Johnson issued that execu- 
tive order about the banning of books? 
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Mr. Dulles said he believed it was issued by the directo, 
of the Information Service. 

Q Does not Dr. Johnson know which books are being lifted 
from the shelves? Is this up to the discretion of field officer; 
or something that is guided here from Washington? 

Mr. Dulles replied that he imagined that the application 
of these guiding principles is very much left to individual 
discretion. He thought it would be extremely difficult to op. 
erate the handling of some 2 million books, if you had to keep 
track of the 2 million. As a matter of fact, he said, the De. 
partment’s budget, the International Information Administra. 
tion budget, couldn’t come into that. 

Q Is the yardstick used the reputation of the author or the 
content of the book? 

His recollection, the Secretary said, is that more emphasis 
is put upon the Communist character of the author than upon 
the content of the book. Now, whether that is the wisest way 
to put it or not he didn’t know. ’ 

Q Do you think that is a reasonable way to handle this 
problem? 

Mr. Dulles replied that he thinks it is a problem which js 
very difficult to cover explicitly by directives which will 4. 
ways be understood by the recipient, that you have to leave 
a considerable measure of discretion to what, it is hoped, 
would be the good judgment of the people that carry it out, 
His own feeling, he said, is that books which are of essentially 
propaganda nature designed to sell Communism and be per- 
suasive in support of Communism should not be books which 
should involve the expenditure of rather meager funds which 
are designed for quite a contrary purpose. 

Q When you said there was a need for more common 
sense, did you have in mind the use of this criterion as a 
lack of common sense? 

Mr. Dulles said when he talked about using common sense 
he meant that you have got to rely upon the people that keep 
the libraries. That is always the case with every person who 
runs a library. He was trustee of the New York Public Li- 
brary for a time and had an uncle who was trustee of the 
library of the Princeton Theological Seminary. He knew 
his uncle got into trouble all the time because he had some 
books in his library at the Princeton Theological Seminary 
which some of the fundamentalists thought were too mod- 
ernistic. Anybody who buys books for a library gets into this 
problem, he added. For the question arises, he said, whether 
they are moral or immoral, whether they are going to corrupt 
the youth or whether they properly portray America. 

Now, there isn’t anybody in the world, he said, that he 
knew of, that can lay down on a piece of paper a rule which 
can be wisely applied if you subtract common sense from 
the fellow who is going to apply it, and these things are going 
to be recurrent whenever you try to run a library, par 
ticularly when you try to run a library out of public U.S. 
funds that are appropriated by Congress for certain purposes 

For instance, one rule, he said, that has been laid down by 
Congress is, you can’t use any of this money to buy books 
which are written by people who favor world governmeti. 
That is in the law. Everybody wants to get his books in the 
library. He would like to be sure his book was in every ont 

of those libraries, but probably, he said, a lot of other people 
would think that is very bad, so a dispute could arise about 
that. 

Q Didn’t the President imply yesterday there should b 
no censorship? 

No, he did not, the Secretary replied. The President was 
not talking, Mr. Dulles pointed out, about the use of United 
States public funds to buy books for a United States Inform 
tion Service library. 

Q These books are already in the libraries, aren't they’ 
We are not talking about new expenditures. Aren’t these tht 
books that have already been bought and on the shelve 
now that this dispute has been over? 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Mr. Dulles said he thinks it applies to a very considerable 
extent about the books that are already there. 

Q Then the fundamental question wouldn’t come into that 
aspect of it. It’s a question there of the political aspect of it. 

Dulles replied that was right. 

Q Mr. Dulles, you were saying the President was probably 
referring to books outside of our Government. I wonder if you 
could clarify that a little bit. The President was referring to 
books not in our Government libraries, as I understand you 
to say? 

Mr. Dulles replied in the affirmative and said the President 
was not attempting to say how a limited amount of money ap- 
propriated to buy books for a certain purpose should be spent. 
Obviously, he explained, you can’t spend that amount of mon- 
ey to buy all the books that are desirable and which should 
properly find a place in the Library of Congress. He said it 
doesn’t mean that if he has a library which is devoted, for 
instance, to books on diplomacy, because there is freedom of 
thought he has to put in books about every other subject. 


Later the same day, Mr. Dulles made the following re- 
marks on a television program: 

I would commend the President’s remarks at Dartmouth 
College to those responsible for the operation of our overseas 
libraries. Now, there have been questions as to whether the 
policy with respect to use of Communist literature in this 
U. S. information program is in conflict with the President’s 
statement. I do not think so. What is required is a little more 
common sense in applying information policy. 

I think that you are dealing with a problem which is very 
difficult to cover explicitly by directives which will always 
be understood by the recipient; that you have to leave a con- 
siderable measure of discretion to what we would hope would 
be the good judgment of the people that carry it out. 

My own feeling is that books which are of essentially 
propaganda nature designed to sell Communism and be per- 
suasive in support of Communism should not be books on 
which we should expend the rather meager funds which are 
designed for quite a contrary purpose. 


MR. EISENHOWER THEN DEFINED HIS IDEAS FURTHER 


Two days after the Dulles press conference, the President 
held one of his own in which he defined what he had meant 
about “book burners’ in his Dartmouth speech. Here is his 
explanation: 


Merriman Smith (United Press): Mr. President, your speech 
last Sunday at Dartmouth was interpreted or accepted by a 
great many people as being critical of the school of thought 
represented by Senator McCarthy; is that right or wrong? 

The President replied that Smith had been around him long 
enough to know that he never talked personalities, and said 
he thought they would get along faster in most of the press 
conferences if those present remembered that he did not talk 
personalities and refused to do so. 

He added that he thought his speech spoke for itself. Then 
he amplified to this extent: When he is talking about books or 
the right of dissemination of knowledge he by no means is 
talking about any document or any kind of thing that at- 
tempts to persuade or propagandize this country to Commu- 
nism. The courts, he went on, found 11 Communists guilty of 
practically traitorous action, because they pointed out that 
these men were dedicated to the destruction of our form of 
government by force, and because they took orders from a 
foreign government. Manifestly, he added, he was not talking 
about that kind of thing when he talked about free access to 
knowledge. 

Mr. Eisenhower then said he believed the United States 
was strong enough to expose to the world its differing view- 
points, from people with Socialist leanings to those who are so 
far to the right that it takes a telescope to find them. But, he 
added, that is America, and we should not be afraid to show 
it to the world because our kind of thinking has produced 
the greatest governmental entity, system of government, that 
the world has seen. Let no one try to think, the President said, 
that he was attempting to propagate Communist beliefs by 
using Government money. He is against “book burning,” 
explaining that he meant he is against suppression of ideas. 
He believes in dragging ideas out in the open and taking a 
look at them. All this, he said, was what he meant, and he does 
not intend to talk in personalities with respect to anyone. 

Raymond P. Brandt (St. Louis Post-Dispatch): Mr. Presi- 
dent, are you taking any steps to change the directives that 
have gone to our foreign missions on our libraries abroad? 

Mr. Eisenhower replied that he had done nothing other 
than ask Secretary Dulles to come in and talk to him about it. 

Brandt: We have not been able to find the texts of the 

ives or to find out what they meant, and I could well 


understand why the foreign missions’ heads could not under- 
stand it, 
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The President replied that he had not dropped the matter, 
that he merely had meant to say that he didn’t know any more 
about that possibility than the reporter did. 

Martin Agronsky (American Broadcasting Co.): Following 
up Mr. Brandt’s question, Senator Hennings, of Missouri, re- 
marked that, if you were against “book burning” since the 
State Department came under the executive branch of the 
Government, you could demonstrate your distaste for “book 
burning” by rescinding the State Department order which 
permits books to be removed from our foreign libraries be- 
cause of their authorship. Could you address yourself to that 
comment of Senator Hennings? 

After saying that he would not try to answer Hennings, 
because he didn’t know the background from which the Sen- 
ator was talking, Mr. Eisenhower added: 

If the State Department is burning a book that is an open 
appeal to everybody in those foreign countries to be a Com- 
munist, then that falls outside the limits in which he was 
speaking, and they can do as they please to get rid of it. 
He sees no reason for the Government to be supporting some- 
thing that advocates its own destruction. That, the President 
said, seemed to him to be about the limit of silliness. 

Continuing, Mr. Eisenhower said we should not be afraid 
of the kind of thinking, the kind of writing, the kind of argu- 
ment that goes on in the United States, so long as it is within 
the limits of decency and is not traitorous. If we go too far, 
he added, and try to establish more flexible limits for getting 
rid of these books, we are not advertising America, because 
we don’t take those things out of American libraries. So, he 
said, he did not think we were honest in advertising America 
abroad. 

The President concluded his answer to Agronsky by saying 
he had not seen the order to which Agronsky referred, but he 
had asked them to bring it in and discuss it with him. Further- 
more, he said, he didn’t know they had issued an order as the 
reporter intimated. He didn’t know there was a definite pre- 
scription, that there was a list of books. 

Agronsky: There is such a list, sir, only you cannot get 
hold of it. I know a number of us have tried. 

The President replied that he would take a look. 

Robert J. Donovan (New York Herald-Tribune): Is it your 
thought, sir, that, leaving out Communist books entirely— 
that controversial books that can be on bookshelves in this 
country can be on the bookshelves of one of our libraries 
abroad? 

The President said he should think so, speaking generally. 

Donovan: Leaving out Communist? 

The President said that, generally speaking, his idea was 
that censorship and hiding solves nothing, but that he does 
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say that he does not have to be a party to encouraging our 
own self-destruction. That is the limit and the other limit is 
decency. It is perfectly proper to bar certain books from the 
mails, as is done, and he would do it now. He said he didn’t 
believe the standards of essential human dignity and decency 
ought to be violated. 

At this point, the President reminded his listeners of what 
happened after we got into World War II, when there was 
self-criticism in newspapers and broadcasts because we had 
failed to read Hitler's book, “Mein Kampf,” seriously. We 
said, he recalled, that they laid it out and we didn’t read it. 

Why shouldn’t we, too, know what is going on, he asked? 
He asked the reporters how many of them had read Stalin’s 
“Problems of Leninism,” and how many had really studied 
Karl Marx and looked at the evolution of the Marxian theory 
down to present application. 

What he was talking about, he said, was let’s educate our- 
selves if we are going to run a free Government, and let’s don’t 
be afraid of its weakness as well as its strength, because its 
strength so far outweighs its weaknesses that we can afford to 
be generous. 

He, the President said, was as implacable a foe of the 
communistic theory as there is in the world, but he was cer- 
tain in his own mind that it was silly to try to pretend Com- 
munism does not exist, or try to pretend that it does not have 
a great appeal for people in certain areas and under certain 
conditions. What we should do, he added, is combat Com- 
munism with something more constructive. 

Anthony H. Leviero (New York Times): Mr. President, in 
mentioning a couple of particular books, Marx and Stalin, I 
believe you are getting back to the old maxim, “know your 
enemy.” Certainly, we had that plastered on the walls of G-2 
during the war. But these books are being kept under lock 
and key in a lot of American libraries. These are basic docu- 
ments about the enemy. Should students and others have free 
access to these books? 

The President replied that with the reporter's permission 
he would quote himself. On Oct. 12, 1948, he said, he made 
an inaugural address as president of Columbia University. 
and insisted that the facts of Communism were going to 
be taught at Columbia. He insisted, also, that if there were 
any teacher there who was persuaded of Communism and 
who was trying to induce students to follow Communism 
he would not stay there if they couldn’t get rid of that 
person. 





THE PRESIDENT GIVES HIS VIEWS TO THE PRESS 
. no reason for the Government to be supporting something that advocates its own destruction 
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Mr. Eisenhower then asked the reporters if cancer can be 
cured by pretending it does not exist. To his mind, he said 
Communism has got to be understood, we have to learn why 
it appeals to men. It does no good, he said, for him just to get 
up and shout that he is against Communism. 

To some people, he went on, Communism is practically 
religion, although not a religion in our sense. He doesn’t be. 
lieve, he said, that we should hide those things that expose 
Communism right from the original source. Instead, he add. 
ed, we should attempt to show students the way in which 
they should approach them. He believes that we shouldn't 
give such a text’ to a Communist teacher and tell him to take 
his students off and try to lead them astray any more than 
we should give them a book by Al Capone on how to be a 
crook. There is, he said, a very great distinction between 
teaching facts and exhorting—teaching doctrine. 

Robert E. Clark (International News Service): Mr. Pres. 
dent, I am still not clear in my mind on one point. Would 
you remove books by Marx and Lenin from our State Depart. 
ment libraries overseas? 

In replying, the President said he would be the last to pre. 
tend that he had read all of their books, but it would seem 
to him that in the libraries overseas they have plenty of access 
to documents that are definitely communistic. He had, he said, 
been answering a question about our own libraries. 

Overseas, he said, he saw no reason for bringing these books 
out unless there was some area where we believed we had to 
show a particular group exactly what Communism was, out of 
the mouths of Communist leaders themselves. He added that 
he was not an apostle of the doctrine that all generalizations 
are always true. On the contrary, he said he went with the 
Frenchman who said, “All generalizations are false, including 
this one.” 

He believed, he added, that men have got to be wise 
enough and strong enough to take a look at the problem they 
have in deciding it, and he did not believe in making sweep- 
ing statements that are always and invariably true. 

Joseph Fox (Washington Evening Star): Mr. President, 
on that story, to carry it a bit further, sir, you feel, then, | 
take it, that people in foreign countries know enough about 
Communism without being briefed further on it. Is that, 
generally speaking, true? 

The President replied that generally he thought that wa 
true, and added that he thought the uprising in Berlin that 
morning ought to be a good lesson for most of us. 


—United Press 
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4 >> Revolt of the East Germans against Soviet rule makes these things clear: 

+ J The Soviet system is basically weak. It can be resisted. Maybe it can be 
' made to collapse, if the Western Allies play their cards right. 

m Liberation of Soviet satellites may be feasible, after all. 


; War will be very risky for Russia now. Satellites can't be relied on. 
There's less chance than ever of a unified Germany under Soviet domination. 
ks The Kremlin's plans for Germany are upset. Any attraction Moscow once had for 

y Germans has vanished. Germans--of East and West--are looking westward now. 
hat Big Four talks? Despite Kremlin hopes, less chance for a while. 

Onis Allies, in this German revolt, have been handed the biggest break yet. 

“4 The Allied investment in Berlin is paying dividends. Berlin always was a 


useful window to the East. Now, the view through the window is spectacular. 











vise 
: >> In London, as a result of the East German revolt, a lot of British planning 
and thinking is under revision. British ideas have been jolted. 


ent, Sir Winston Churchill is being slowed down in his desire to work up a deal 








rout with the men in the Kremlin. Perhaps this isn't the moment. Maybe the Russians 
hat, are so weak that no concessions at all need to be offered them. Just possibly 
i the tougher U.S. view toward Soviet Russia is right, at that. 

that Churchill is having to rethink the whole question of Big Four talks. 


Churchill's pet idea of a cozy little chat with Georgi Malenkov is being 
discouraged. Even before the Berlin blowup, leaders of the British Dominions, 
gathered in London, warned Churchill against a Churchill-Malenkov meeting, with 
U.S. left out. Churchill has been told he must not "go it alone." 

This sort of advice tends to annoy Sir Winston. But now he can't ignore it. 

Churchill's dream of being peacemaker between U.S. and Russia, and winning 
more power for Britain in the process, is having holes knocked in it. No need 
for a mediator when Russia shows such clear signs of weakness. 











>> The news from Germany is making quite a dent in British thinking. 

John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, is viewed with a new respect. 

The Manchester "Guardian," no Dulles fan, says: "Mr. Dulles may claim the 
events as justifying his belief that Eastern Europe can be liberated." 

Western agents, it's said, may have helped stir up the East Germans. 

The Russians are pictured as alarmed at the German resistance, disgusted at 
the failure of the German Communists. Stalin was let down by the Communists of 
Germany after World War II. Now, Malenkov is being let down. 

German Communists just can't be trusted to make Germany Communist. 

That Soviet plan to pull Soviet troops out of East Germany as a gesture to 
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lull Germans can't work now. Moscow will have to revise all its German plans. 
Inside the Kremlin, as Britons see it, someone very near the top may have 
to take the rap for this East German explosion. Will it be Malenkov? 
As you can see, British views on Russia have changed overnight. Wishful 
yearning for peace, the tendency to see every Soviet gesture as the real thing, 
is suddenly out of date. Soviet weakness is what now impresses London. 





>> In Paris, the French have been shocked by Soviet shooting in East Berlin. 
Pictures of Soviet tanks in action against German civilians have made the 
front page. For French workers who vote Communist, this is hard to take. 
What the Soviet tanks have done is to wipe out the political capital that 
Russia had built up by its peace gestures throughout Europe. 








>> Before the East German revolt, there was a substantial-neutralist group in 
France. The neutralists were impressed with the Soviet peace offensive, criti- 
cal of the United States for its part in the "cold war." 

A leading Paris paper, "Le Monde,” took this view. Now, "Le Monde" says: 

Events in Berlin are "a workers' revolt--an explosion of hatred against the 
Russians and against the puppets they have put in power." 

"The workers of the West," this Paris paper tells Frenchmen, "will know 
henceforth that it is a lie when they are told that on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain the workers live in a sort of paradise where the people, free of the 
tyranny of the dollar, finally exercise the real power. The sad reality of 
today is that it is the 'People's Police' and the Red Army who open fire to 
protect the Government against the people's anger." 





>> In Bonn, this is the West German reaction to the East German revolt: 
A unified Germany seems more important, more desirable than ever. There is | 





a wave of sympathy for the East Germans, new cause for hatred of Russia. 

German neutralists, trying to avoid taking sides between U.S. and Russia, 
are in an awkward spot. German Socialists can't urge talks with Moscow now. 

Chancellor Adenauer is in a stronger position than he was. 

Before Berlin exploded, Adenauer's chances for re-election looked slim. 
The Soviet concessions in East Germany, viewed alongside signs of disunity among 
the Allies, favored anti-U.S. groups in Western Germany. 

Now Adenauer's stock is rising again. 

As informed officials in Bonn see it, the East German revolt gives Allies a 
golden opportunity to reform their ranks in the face of Soviet weakness. 

If the Allies can somehow help the East Germans in their fight, chances for 
a unified Germany tied to the West will at last improve. 














>> Question in Europe is whether U.S. will exploit this latest Soviet setback. 
It's as big a setback as Tito's break with Moscow, may well be bigger. 
What it shows is that Moscow, in the long run, probably can't hold on to 
East Europe. Once people catch on to this idea, Moscow will really see trouble. 
A crisis in the Kremlin is a reasonable prospect, if not already going on. 
It's one thing to carry out a planned "peace" offensive. It's another matter to 
handle a revolt. Moscow's "government by committee" may bog down on this. 
Trouble is, U.S. program for Europe has bogged down too. It's to take 
Allied unity, a show of Allied strength, to capitalize on. the Soviet weakness. 
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WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRY 


When the third European Machine Tool Exhibition 

opens at Palais du Centenaire in Brussels this September, 
Sundstrand International Corporation (our export sales 
and service subsidiary) will represent us. 

In our booth you will find Sundstrand products, 

plant personnel, European dealers: ... Can our world-wide 
organization serve in your business? 
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==With CHIEF OF U.S. WEATHER BUREAU 


Francis W. Reichelderfer 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE WEATHER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What does science really know 
about the atom bomb’s effect on weather? How 
are destructive tornadoes to be explained? Why 
can’t the Weather Bureau predict such storms 
with greater accuracy? 

Answers to these and many other weather mys- 
teries are given in this interview with the man 
who knows our weather best—the Chief of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Reichelderfer came to the conference room 
at U.S. News & World Report to tell its editors 
the real story of this year’s bad weather. 








Poee; 


FRANCIS W. REICHELDERFER, 57, has been watch- 
ing weather, and figuring new ways to predict it, 
all his adult life. 

The Chief of the U.S. Weather Bureau started 
as a naval officer in 1918. In 1938, after a distin- 
guished career in naval meteorology and aviation, 
he stepped into his present post. 

As weatherman for the nation, Mr. Reichelder- 
fer directs 17,000 workers, including the volunteer 
reporters, in a round-the-clock effort to keep tabs 
on weather. It’s a field of growing importance to 
armed forces, business, farmers. 








Q I suppose what everybody wants to know is why 
the weather has been so bad in certain parts of the 
country this year, Mr. Reichelderfer. Some people 
think you are the fellow who regulates all of that? 

A I am glad we don’t regulate it. We’ve enough 
trouble trying to tell what the weather is going to be, 
without trying to regulate it as well. But, really, this 
rainy weather is not so much out of line. The usual 
thing about weather is that it is unusual in some place 
or other. The strange thing to us is that the public 
never remembers this. Year after year, there is very 
unusual weather someplace—heavy rainfall, torna- 
does, freezes, frosts— 

Q Destroying crops and killing people? 

A Yes. 

Q So, to you, weather is always normal? 

A If it’s unusual! “Normal” weather is mostly a 
mathematical fiction. Vagaries are normal. 

Q How would you account for these last few 
months in the East, for example? Is that unusual for 
the East? 

A Yes. But we had similar wet periods a few years 
ago. This is one of the wettest, however. We’ve had 
this year a total, up to the present time, since January 
1, of 27 inches of rain here in Washington, and the nor- 
mal is about 14 inches. So that’s twice as much. But in 
parts of the Middle West and Southwest and in the 
Carolinas the rainfall is normal or below. So, for the 
country as a whole, it just about averages out. 

Q Did you know that this was going to be a wet 
period? 

A Our Monthly Outlook that tries to foresee the 
general conditions a month ahead—that’s as far ahead 
as meteorologists can foresee them in general, and 
even so the prediction is only an indication—very gen- 
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eral—the Monthly Outlooks did not foresee. quite as 
much rain as we have had, but we did expect mare 
rain than usual. 

Q What really makes the weather? 

A Our weather would always be the same if it 
weren’t for the ever-changing conflict between the 
cold, dry air masses from the Arctic and the warm, 
moist air masses from the Gulf, the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, and the rotation of the earth. It’s the inter. 
action between the warm-moist and the cold-dry air 
—huge, more or less homogeneous masses, billions of 
cubic miles each. The cold-dry is heavier, and wha 
the two meet they do not mix. The lighter mass, the 
warm-moist, slides upward over the cold-dry air mass, 
and its expansion causes cooling, condensation, rain, 
thunderstorms, tornadoes— 

Q What has caused this strange grouping of torna- 
does this year? 

A There are a few more than usual, but last year we 
began developing information networks to report them 
and there now are networks in more than 150 locali- 
ties. So it may be simply that we are hearing mor 
about them, although we believe there are more th 
year. Last year there were numerous tornadoes in tht 
Southwest—Oklahoma and Texas— 

Q But this year they are as far up as Canada- 

A That’s unusual, yes. 

Q What effect might atmospheric disturbances 
an unusual nature have? For instance, it is commonl) 
believed by some people that the explosion of thes 
atomic bombs has done something to the atmosphet. 
Is that plausible? 

A Nobody can rightly make the flat statement that 
there can be no relationship, but careful observations 
and a great deal of study of the subject have revealtd 
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Too Wet, Too Cold, Too Hot, Too Dry ... Tornadoes Are 


Mostly a U.S. Problem . .. A-Bomb: Slight Effect on Storms 


only that the atomic bomb and the end products that 
get into the atmosphere influence the weather only 
within a very few miles of the explosion. 

Q Doesn’t an atomic explosion, however, release 
tremendous quantities of energy that could produce 
violent weather? 

A It is, of course, true that the energy of an atomic 
explosion is immense by previous standards of man- 
made energy sources; but this can be brought into 
better perspective for meteorological comparisons by 
noting the fact that about 1,000 atomic bombs a 
minute would have to be exploded to match the 
kinetic energy of a single moderate-sized hurricane, 
or of a storm like the famous 1950 Thanksgiving 
storm that brought such widespread damage to the 
Eastern United States. A mere rainstorm of moder- 
ate intensity releases energy at the rate of three 
atomic bombs every second. 

Q Even though the energy of an atomic explosion 
is small in comparison to the energy of a storm, 
doesn’t the great concentration of heat produce at- 
mospheric instabilities that could lead to storm for- 
mation? 

A Again, the atomic bomb’s energy suffers by com- 
parison to natural sources. The sun’s rays falling on 
an area of two square miles of ground during an av- 
erage day is all that is needed to equal the bomb’s 
energy. If we remember that this solar energy is mul- 
tiplied over millions of square miles, the atomic 
explosion appears as a small bubble of heat in con- 
trast. Except for some very local effects near the 
bomb site immediately following an explosion, weath- 
er scientists have not observed any resulting meteor- 
ological effects. 

Q But what about the clouds of dust and atomic 
debris which an atomic explosion throws into the at- 
mosphere? Couldn’t water vapor condense on these 








particles and produce heavy rainfalls even far away 
from the actual testing site? 

A No evidence has been found to indicate that this 
happens, and indeed the facts suggest otherwise: The 
great dust clouds from the dust bowl in the summer of 
1936 reached Washington, D. C., carrying a dirt con- 
centration about a billion times that of samples taken 
from atomic clouds following the recent Nevada tests. 
Moreover, the dust of 1936 was not associated with 
any apparent increase in rainfall in Eastern United 
States. The trajectories of atomic clouds have been 
followed across the United States after each test, but 
No evidence has yet been found that the compara- 
tively small amounts of atomic dust produced any ef- 











fects on precipitation totals. 
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THE WEATHERMAN: F. W. REICHELDERFER 


Although some local areas have observed record 
amounts of rain, or record numbers of tornadoes, or 
other record-breaking weather events during the pe- 
riod corresponding to the recent atomic tests, most 
of the weather stations can point to official climatic 
records of some past year when more extreme weath- 
er was observed than in 1953. It would be difficult in- 
deed to think that an explosion over 2,000 miles away 
could cause normal rains in the city of Washington 
and record-breaking rains in the suburbs. Moreover, 
the 10.69 inches recorded at the airport was equaled 
in May, 1889, and nearly equaled in 1886, long be- 
fore the days of atomic explosions. 

It is true that tornadoes have occurred more fre- - 
quently than normal this year, 140 having been offi- 
cially recorded from January through April, com- 
pared with an average of 149 per year. Additional 
tornadoes in May and June have brought this year’s 
total to over 200, but official counts are not yet avail- 
able. But even this big number does not appear far 
out of line with other years that experienced an ex- 
treme number of tornadoes—for example, 203 in 1928, 
260 in 1933, 220 in 1938 and 262 in 1949. 

This year’s tornadoes, striking in populous areas, 


(Continued on next page) 











have taken high tolls in deaths and property dam- 
age, but the same number of tornadoes striking in 
less populous areas would hardly have attracted 
as. much attention and speculation about their 
cause. Fortunately, none of this year’s tornadoes 
have matched the destruction of the famous tri- 
State tornado of March 18, 1925, which claimed 
689 lives, injured 1,980 persons and destroyed 16.5 
million dollars’ worth of property in Missouri, Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 

Q You feel» then, that there is no connection be- 
tween the atomic bomb and the weather? 

A The various types of abnormal weather this 
spring—drought in Texas, heavy rain and floods in 
Virginia and Montana, tornadoes in the South, Cen- 
tral States and New England, cold in the West and 
warmth in the East during May—do not seem to be 
capable of explanation either singly or all at once by 
any one theory of atomic explosion-weather relation- 
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. ‘Weather Bureau has lively interest in atomic explosions’ 


TORNADO 









moist air from the Gulf of Mexico 
flows into an area. Cool, dry air from the 
Pacific Ocean flows in on top of the warm 
air. This creates an unstable condition in 


ships. But these events do fit into meteorologists’ 
physical concepts of weather causes. Although me. 
teorologists cannot explain all of the behaviors of 
the atmosphere to their own satisfaction, it does 
seem ‘Significant that their accumulated knowl- 
edge of atmospheric circulation, their best physical 
theories, and their mountains of observational 
data seem to provide no basis at all for support- 
ing the suggestions that atomic explosions in Ne. 
vada are responsible for abnormal weather events 
in some of the States. 

Q Are you interested in the possible relationship 
of weather to atomic explosions? 

A The meteorologists of the Weather Bureau have 
a lively interest in the atomic explosions, but for 
more scientific reasons. They hope to find additional 
knowledge of the circulation of the upper air currents 
through their studies of the time and space distribu- 
tion of the radioactive particles created by each 








A strong and n 
across this area, usually at about 14,000 
feet altitude and a speed of 40 to 100 
miles an hour. This sets the stage for 
danger. - 
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Along comes an tutions in air pres 
sure — caused by a mass of cold ait 
pushing warm air ahead of it, and setting 
up a wave of air pressure, just as a paddle 
causes a wave when pushed through 
water. 
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..- ‘There definitely is a recession in some glaciers’ 


atomic explosion, and which usually can be followed 
down wind for thousands of miles. 

Q Just how are you studying it? 

A With the co-operation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Weather Bureau has placed ‘“‘atomic- 
debris collectors” at 120 of its stations in all parts of 
the United States. These collectors resemble the old- 
type fly catchers—they are nothing more than foot- 
square pieces of gummed paper on stands placed on 
observatory roofs. These simple but effective particle 
catchers are changed daily and forwarded to special 
analysis laboratories of the AEC, where specialists 
can determine the precise amount of radioactivity (if 
any) in the particles that fell during the last 24 hours. 

Q Is there any basic trend in the weather? Is it 
getting hotter or colder? 

A Yes, certainly in much of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. You know, the last year or two has revealed 
“real estate” in Alaska that civilized man had not 
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The Mei p Y phe ure pushes the warm 
air next to the ground up into the upper, 
colder air. That produces violent thunder- 
storms and hail. 
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Out of one of these sto 

ing, roaring vortex of wind — the tor- 
nado. Nobody knows for sure why that 
occurs, but it does. 
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seen before—the glaciers have receded to some ex- 
tent. The same is true of Greenland. There it has 
been under study by a Swedish scientist, Dr. Ahlmann, 
who is now Swedish Ambassador to Norway. There 
definitely is a recession in some glaciers. 

Q How much? 

A It varies so much from glacier to glacier that a 
single figure cannot be given. It has amounted to sev- 
eral hundred feet in some cases. 

Q What does that mean? 

A As regards its long-term significance, nobody 
knows. It does mean this, that we have been in a rela- 
tively long-term upswing of temperature which may 
represent a transition to another climatic regime 
such as has occurred in the past. There have been 
ice ages and warm periods in between. Now, meteorol- 
ogists not too many years ago were accustomed to say 
that the climate does not change over the long term, 


(Continued on next page) 






Inside this vortex — the funnel of the tor- 
nado — air pressure drops, so that, when 
the vortex comes close to anything in its 
path, the object is sucked inside. Objects 
near the vortex can explode — as build- 
ings do, because air pressure inside the 
building is greater than pressure inside 
the funnel — or they can be carried 
along and then smashed to the ground. 
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meaning a few hundred years, but this was merely 
an assumption, since temperature records do not go 
back far enough to serve as a basis for long-term con- 
clusions. 

Too little thought had been given to intermediate 
swings in climate that might be of economic signifi- 
cance. The usual answer was that, although tempera- 
tures fluctuate somewhat, the averages remain about 
constant over periods of 50 to 100 years. Now we see 
the vital importance of research in the possibility of 
intermediate changes which might bring warmer 
weather for an indefinite period. 


Why Is World Getting Warmer? 

Q Have you any idea about the cause? 

A There are various conjectures. Studies of Dr. 
Abbot [Smithsonian astrophysicist who analyzed 
solar-radiation data in connection with weather] 
would be one possibility, but we, so far, haven’t been 
able to determine that solar radiation is more intense 
in recent years than previously. 

Q The diminishing glaciers is an effect, not a 
cause? 

A That’s right. 

Q Does that mean that the world is going to burn 
up and it will get too hot to live on? 

A A physicist who lectured here a few days ago 
told the American Meteorological Society that we 
needn’t worry about burning up for some million 
years from now. 

Q Sowe have time to get prepared? 

A Yes. 

Q There will be more water in the oceans first, 
won't there? 

A Yes. If all the ice in the Arctic were melted the 
estimate is that the sea level would rise a few feet. 
That is, the oceans everywhere would be a few feet 
deeper and the coast lines inundated to an equivalent 
height. 

Q Does that account for the rising now in many 
places? 

A I have no information of any considerable rise 
in sea level. The rise in the Great Lakes has been 
quite serious, but it has come from other causes. 

Q Is the melting of those ice caps likely to disturb 
the earth’s gravitational center in any important way? 

A Not likely from the North Polar ice, though I 
cannot say as regards to the Antarctic. 

Q Have you made any conjecture as to how far this 
basic trend toward warmth might go in, say, 100 
years? 

A If it were to continue as it is, then perhaps 4, 5, 
6 degrees—perhaps quite serious. 

Q Then people are right in feeling that winters 
are not as cold as they used to be? 

A That’s right, particularily in this part of the 
country. Of course, there are still severe winters— 


- « - ‘Changes might bring warmer weather’ 


you recall the blizzards and “Operation Haylift” in 


the Midwest a few years ago. 

Q Is there any evidence that the water of the rivers 
produce any air masses? 

A They have little effect on climate. They cause 
local fogs and increase the humidity locally. But an 
air mass must lie over a body of water for three or four 
days before it is affected to a height to make it really 
an effective air mass in producing weather. 

Q Do the Great Lakes make any difference? 

A Yes, they do. The snows in Cleveland and Buf- 
falo—Buffalo particularly—are a result of the lakes 
there. 

Q Has the rise in the Great Lakes brought any 
change of climate in that area? 

A Perhaps some effect, but hardly large enough to 
really increase the rainfall. 

Q What about summers? If the winters are warmer, 
are the summers warmer, too? 

A The effect hasn’t been as noticeable. The average 
temperature for the summers remains about the same. 

Q Is there any evidence that these air currents 
bring germs and cause epidemics? 

A Some doctors have found correlations, but it is 
not generally understood by either the medical pro- 
fession or by meteorologists. Meteorologists don’t 
study these relationships very extensively. They are 
busy with the weather. There is much to be done in 
these studies. It seems to me that there might be im- 
portant correlations between air masses and epi- 
demics. 


Radiation in the Clouds 

Q In connection with the atomic explosions, didn't 
they discover some clouds that had radiation effects 
across the country? 

A Oh, yes. There’s no doubt about that. It dam- 
aged quantities of film in the vicinity of Rochester. 
When a bomb is exploded in Nevada, the winds usu- 
ally blow the dust cloud to the northeast, and then, 
if there is rain, it will bring quantities of radioactive 
particles to the ground. That happened about a year 
ago, and photographic industries lost a lot of film. 
Now they take special precautions, and there, inci- 
dentally, is another industrial application of meteor- 
ology. 

In this atomic age, photographic-film manufactur- 
ers may need an industrial meteorologist to tell 
them, by knowing the weather factors involved and 
following the winds, whether manufacturers ought to 
take special precautions or not when radioactive pat- 
ticles are discharged into the air. There are thousands 
of individual services like this for the industrial me- 
teorologist to offer. 

Q If that happens, what has been the effect, if any, 
of the tremendous amount of radio broadcasting? 


(Continued on page 59) 
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“Accounting Machines 


No matter how large or small your busi- 
ness, the ultra-modern advance-design 
Burroughs Sensimatic can do a real job 
for you in cutting accounting costs. It’s 
built to speed work with figures, and to 
do it in the simplest, easiest way. 


What’s more, this versatile performer 
handles just about any accounting job— 
thanks to Burroughs’ exclusive sensing 
panel. Good news, too, is the sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. And there are 
five great Sensimatic series to meet a 
wide, wide range of accounting needs— 
all with the same unmatched speed, 
versatility, and ease of operation. 
When you want the best answer to your 
accounting problems, see your Bur- 
roughs man. The Burroughs branch 
office near you is listed in the yellow 
pages of yourtelephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Now there are five Cengimatice! 


The 500 with 19 totals 
The 400 with 9 totale 
The 300 with II totale 
The 200 with 5 totale 
The 100 with 2 totals 


Burroughs 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ... UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION ... MELPAR, INC. .... research design and manufactut 


air compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices centralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train control, of microwave communication systems and test equipment engines, 


of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems. train communication and interlocking systems and apparatus. Miniaturization and unitization of electronic gear. for the ¢ 
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@ In Venezuela, United States Steel found a valuable deposit of iron ore... 
but it might as well have been on the moon! 

Without a railroad they couldn’t move it. But this railroad had to make an 
8-mile descent that would be twice as steep as the average heavy grade in the 
United States, with ore cars twice as heavy as normal, and with trains far 
longer than usual! 

Never before did railroad men have to haul so many cars, so heavily 
loaded, down such a steep grade for so long a distance. 

But now—they’ve found a way to do it! 

Our Air Brake Division engineers worked with the railroad engineers and 
have devised a special heavy-duty adaptation of the Westinghouse “empty 
and load” brake. This is actually two brakes in one. When the car is empty, 
the brakes are applied with a normal force. But when the car is carrying 100 
tons of ore, out come the Sunday muscles to ease the car down those heavy 
grades just as nice as you please. 

Now, United States Steel can look forward to getting its ore down those 
grades to the docks at Puerto Ordaz; and the blast furnaces in Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham and Morrisville now have a great new source of this vital mineral. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company is the world’s leading manufacturer of 
railroad brake, switch, and signal equipment. It is a major supplier of pneu- 
matic control systems—including air compressors, controls and actuators, 
as well as pneumatic tools, internal combustion engines, arid portable drilling 
rigs. It specializes in advanced electronic and physical research in such wide 
fields as computers, radar, guided missiles and communications. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION . . . manufacturers of air brake equipment, brake slack adjusters, anti- 
wheel-slip devices, compressors and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


WILMERDING, PA. 
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LE ROI COMPANY . . . interna! combustion GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY... LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COM- 
arog portable air compressors, Tractair, rock drills portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral explora- PANY. .. earth moving equipment, including tractors, scrap- 
or the construction and mining industries. tion and a variety of attachments and supplies. ers, haulers and similar devices. : 
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.-/No other place in the world’ has tornadoes like U.S. 


What about the radiation of these electrical waves 
through the air? 

A There seems to be no effect from radio waves. I 
remember in the summer of 1915, when radio was first 
becoming widely known, we had a very wet season 
in Indiana. I was impressed that many people at home 
were sure that the unusually wet weather was due to 
these radio waves that were supposed to be disturb- 
ing the atmosphere. Whenever the weather is un- 
usual people look for a cause, and seem inclined to 
blame whatever is new in their environments. Actual- 
ly, unusual weather comes from much larger natural 
causes—atmospheric conditions of much greater mag- 
nitude than an atomic bomb, powerful as it may be. 

Q What about television? 

A It operates through waves in the so-called ether, 
just as radio does. It has no effect on the nuclei on 
which cloud droplets and rain are formed—no effect 
on weather elements as far as we can discover. 


Progress in Forecasting Tornadoes 

Q How do you predict tornadoes? How were you 
sure that in these recent cases they were not going to 
be just bad storms? 

A To meteorologists that is one of the most inter- 
esting questions. There are more tornadoes in the 
United States than in any other country in the world, 
and, of course, there is a reason. 

Q Has this always been so, or is this something new 
recently? 

A Apparently it has always been so since the con- 
tinents took on their present distribution. It is a pecul- 
iarity of North American weather. It has been known 
for a long time that the Rocky Mountain barrier on 
the one hand and the warm, moist air from the Gulf 
of Mexico on the other had much to do with causes of 
tornadoes. Tornado forecasts were not published gen- 
erally prior to last year. The Bureau occasionally gave 
out information that the weather map indicated tor- 
nadoes, but we felt that forecasts weren’t accurate 
enough to publish as a definite feature until last year. 

The basis of these forecasts is this: Mr. A. K. Sho- 
walter, now head of the Weather Bureau-Air Force- 
Navy Weather Analysis Unit, and J. R. Fulks pub- 
lished a technical paper years ago suggesting the 
method. Later two Air Force officers, Fawbush and 
Miller, developed applications of the method. What 
happens essentially is that a very warm, moist aif 
mass moves northward up the Mississippi Valley from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Sometimes a relatively cold and 
dry air mass comes in over the Rockies or from Can- 
ada so that the colder is above the warmer. 

Now, if this warm, moist air mass is lifted in some 
way, its moisture will be condensed into clouds. The 
process releases latent heat, which you all recall from 
physics studies. When condensation occurs, it releases 
latent heat and the air becomes warmer and lighter. 
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As it rises into the colder, dry air mass it tends to 
cool by evaporation, and the cooler, denser air moves 
downward. That is, the warmer air is unstable with 
respect to the cooler, drier air above. Apparently there 
is no other place in the world where this closé com- 
bination of factors is found—cool, very dry air at 
intermediate altitudes with this very warm, moist air 
mass below. 

So that the instability that I just mentioned as a re- 
sult of the latent heat from condensation is in- 
creased, as this moist air rises into the cold air, by 
evaporation of the moisture into the dry, Pacific air. 
This cools the surrounding air, so that you get what is 
called a “superadiabatic lapse rate,” or change of 
temperature at altitudes. This means that the air 
higher up is positively heavier than the air below, 
relatively much heavier. Then comes a quick over- 
turning. 

Showalter and Fulks developed what they called a 
“stability” index, in which they consider a sample of 
the air measured by radiosondes and theoretically lift 
this parcel of air a few thousand feet to see how its 
temperature and “stability” are affected. 

Mr. Showalter found by trial and error that when 
these factors exceed certain limits, tornadoes are prac- 
tically sure to occur. It’s the identification of these 
“instability” areas in the warm air—over Michigan 
yesterday, and in another air mass over Missouri to- 
day—which serves as basis for predicting tornadoes 
in a certain area. 


How a Tornado Starts 

Q What do you mean by “exceed certain limits’? 
Statistical limits? 

A No. When the air gets sufficiently unstable— 
when the change of temperature with altitude ex- 
ceeds a certain value. We discussed a moment ago 
that, if the air is thoroughly mixed, the change of 
temperature with altitude would be 5.4 degrees per 
1,000 feet. Now, if the change grows to be 10 degrees 
per 1,000 feet, then the lapse rate is superadiabatic 
and the air above is heavier and unstable. It will over- 
turn. The assumption is that once this violent convec- 
tion and overturning gets going, then the shearing 
effect that comes from the different motions of trans- 
lation of these two air masses sets up a vortex some- 
what like the swirl of the water in a washbasin when 
you pull out the stopper. The vortex because of this 
very rapid ascent of air and other contributing con- 
ditions gives winds in that whirling central part of 
300 to 400 miles an hour. 

Q Is that the same thing that happens in connec- 
tion with hurricanes? 

A No. No, it is a somewhat different phenomenon. 
The circulation pattern is much larger, and the whirl 
there is started primarily as result of the rotation of 
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. .. ‘Hurricanes can be forecast far ahead’ 


the earth. The rotation in the Northern Hemisphere 
gives a counterclockwise whirl to the wind system in 
low-pressure areas, that is, in storm areas. The thing 
ideally starts this way. The air gets heated over a cer- 
tain area or becomes lighter through a combination of 
heating and moisture content, and that makes the 
pressure lower. Then the denser air, the surrounding 
cooler air, tends to move in and force the warm, moist 
air to rise like the air rises over a stove when the 
cooler air from the walls of the room moves in to re- 
place it. 

Eventually, the rotation of the earth causes this 
inflow to become a counterclockwise whirl in the 
Northern Hemisphere. In the Southern Hemisphere 
it is the opposite. 

It is this effect, then, that causes the hurricane to 
have a “circular” nature. The winds around that cen- 
ter may blow 100 to 200 miles an hour—in a few 
cases a little more than that, but usually about 100. 
The center, and the hurricane itself, as a whole, 
moves only 10 or 12 miles an hour. That is why the 
storm can be forecast so far ahead. And it usually 
moves on a rather steady course until it reaches higher 
latitudes where it recurves. 

There are exceptions—there always are in weather 
—but that is how meteorologists can forecast two or 
three days ahead before a hurricane strikes Florida. 
Then we have to watch carefully when it reaches the 
stage of recurving and comes up the Atlantic Coast. 
Sometimes they loop—the center itself will describe 
what appears to be a loop—but our observations are 
not dense enough, not close enough together, to be 
sure whether that is an actual loop that it has made or 
whether the one hurricane dies out and another one 
forms in some cases. 


Freakish Weather—Why 

Q What is the reason for freakish things such as the 
case of one farm up here that was hit by a hail and 
high wind and another right next to it that was not 
even touched? The one farm was all cut up and the 
other wasn’t even touched— 

A Partly pure chance, but hills and valleys and 
other influences do have some effect. In general, the 
major element is just the random chance as to where 
the local thunderstorm develops to a point where the 
vertical currents are strong enough and of a charac- 
ter to cause hail. Now, what happens initially is that 
the same sort of instability that causes the tornadoes 
also causes these strong ascending currents in a 
thunderstorm. Sometimes they are so strong and sus- 
tained—they may be “blowing” almost straight up 
at velocities of 40 or 50 miles an hour or more, which 
is quite intense for vertical air motion. The air cur- 
rents then carry the raindrops up and they are frozen, 
then they fall into layers of warm, moist air where 
they collect another coating of rain. They are then 
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carried up again and this coating is frozen. Large 
hailstones have several concentric coatings of ice. 
Such strong convection cannot happen over a large 
area. It must be localized, and where it strikes a farm- 
house is pretty much a matter of chance, with the ex- 
ception that orography may have some innuence on it. 

Q We have heard recently that we are likely to be 
moving into a dry cycle so far as farming is concerned 
—is there any more to that than merely a study of 
average rainfall over a period of years so that people 
think we have had more than average rainfall in the 
past and therefore we have less than average com- 
ing up? 

A It is a case of looking for a recurrence of dry 
years under the law of averages. 


Long-Range Forecasting 

Q Is there any basis for that thinking? 

A None as regards the immediate future; in the 
longer term, probably so. You see meteorologists, like 
most scientific men, take their work seriously. They 
like their jobs and work hard to give better service 
and to advance the knowledge of meteorology. I’m 
sure if meteorologists anywhere in the world felt there 
was any basis for forecasting the weather a year or so 
ahead they would do it. 

- Many research meteorologists are busy trying to 
extend the range of forecasts and there have been sev- 
eral well-known scientists who have tried to forecast 
more than a month ahead. The Scripps Institution of 
La Jolla [Calif.] for several years about 25 years ago 
published a seasonal forecast, based primarily on the 
temperature of the ocean, the Pacific, and the method 
worked well for several seasons. We felt that they had 
found a sound correlation. There was probably some 
correlation, but there were other factors obviously 
that had not been taken into account, inasmuch as 
the forecasts got out of phase and the method fell into 
disuse. Years ago meteorologists in India made mon- 
soon forecasts and they did well for several years, but 
again there were unknown factors and the method is 
not used as much now. 

Those examples show that there is really no basis 
for forecasting a year or more ahead with present in- 
complete knowledge. Thus we cannot say whether or 
not we are at the beginning of a drought period. 

Q Does that mean the drought periods that pro- 
duce periodically the dust bowls of the Middle West— 
are they completely haphazard? 

A There must be a reason for them—we don’t know 
the ultimate reason—the primary physical causes. 

Q But you don’t have any real cyclical pattern on 
which they are based? 

A No, definitely not. Meteorologists have searched 
and are still searching for cycles, but, although many 
cycles have been suggested, there is none sufficiently 

(Continued on page 62) 
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RCA “TV Eye” gives schools a pri- 
vate TV network, takes talks and 
demonstrations to classrooms. 


In a railroad yard, RCA vidicon cam- 
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by television. 
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TV set—lets you watch children in the nursery or at play. 


Tireless TV Eye 


New RCA TV camera an alert watchman for home, school, industry 


Based on the vidicon tube, devel- 
oped by. RCA, a new instrument is 
on the way for homes, business, and 
schools—the RCA “TV Eye.” 


Light, compact, easy to use, “TV 
Eye” is a camera unit which can be 
connected to standard home receivers 
—makes any of the 23 million TV sets 
now in use a potential closed-circuit 
television system. 


RCA’s industrial version of the vid- 
icon camera has already proved its 
place as an observer and guardian in 
science, industry, transportation, 
business—with new uses still being ex- 
plored. Wherever distance or danger 
preclude. a human observer's pres- 
ence, the vidicon camera can take his 
place and stand watch. 





“TV Eye” plugs easily into standard 
TV sets. You just switch to the selected 
channel, and see everything that the 
camera sees. 


°RabDIo CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 


... Accuracy of forecasts ‘is between 85 and 90 per cent’ 


regular and certain to serve as a basis for a reliable 
forecast. : 

By definition, an average is the mean of a series of 
numbers and, when several years are wetter than the 
average, there must follow, eventually, drier years, 
else the average must change. This fact was pointed 
out by the Weather Bureau in 1915 and 1916, when 
the Western prairies were being cultivated excessively 
—the warning was printec in one of the monthly 
Weather Reviews—that the wet weather was ab- 
normal and that the agriculturists should expect a 
return to dry or below-normal weather and that this 
would effect the economy in those States. It was 
pointed out that they should not count too much on 
continuing abundant rainfall. And that’s exactly what 
happened, in the ’30s when the dust-bowl catastrophe 
came. 

Q Isn't that the operation of a cycle—that pre- 
Ciction? 

A Well, when we refer to cycles we usually mean a 
fluctuation of some regularity. What the climatolo- 
gists said was, “There is more rainfall than there 
should be normally, so look for a dry spell.” Just as 
I could say now, “I don’t think it will continue wet 
in the Eastern States; it will turn dry again.” 

Q They didn’t say when, did they? 

A No. They didn’t say whether it would be 1920 or 
1930. They could find no basis for forecasting the 
time. 

Q If our part of the globe is getting warmer, and 
if the glaciers are receding, wouldn't that point over 
the Ic ng run to an increase in rainfall? 

A It would—more moisture in the air with higher 
temperatures. Of course, other factors might compli- 
cate the picture and reduce rainfall. : 


Power of a Hurricane 

Q In an effort to control the weather back a 
few years ago there was some experimentation with 
dropping bombs into the center of hurricanes to dissi- 
pate hurricanes—was there any success in that? 

A No. We still get letters from people in the South 
where hurricanes occur occasionally. The estimate is 
it would take 10 to 20 atomic bombs of the Hiroshima 
type to stop the circulation of a hurricane if they 
could be placed at just the right place at the right 
time—but that would be almost impossible. Theoret- 
ically, if you put enough counterforce in the cyclone 
you can stop it, but you could also create something 
worse, because with that much force you would cause 
such an uprush of air it might start another hurricane. 
In any event the by-products might be something 
worse. This is, of course, mere conjecture. 

Q Again on the subject of hurricanes, you do have 
new devices and techniques for following hurricanes 
nowadays, don’t you? 

A Hurricane forecasts have become much more ac- 
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curate in recent years. There has been a remarkable 
increase in the accuracy of meteorological informa- 
tion. The progress of the science shouldn’t be judged 
on the-basis of the abbreviated forecasts you hear in 
the daily weather report over the radio and read in 
the newspapers. Those are necessarily limited. The 
forecast can only say “showers” or “fair” or some- 
thing of that kind, but weather is varied and cannot 
always be described in a few words. There has been 
some increase, a few per cent, in the accuracy of that 
type of forecast, but this does not reflect the greatly 
increased accuracy in the forecasting of hurricanes, 


>“ for example. These forecasts are remarkably accurate 


now, and are getting more accurate through radar 
observations. 


No Kicks on Fair Weather 

Q Which is the more painful to you from the stand- 
point of the protests of the public—to predict that it 
is going to rain and it doesn’t, or when you predict it 
will be fair and it rains? 

A The latter. It is always popular to predict fair 
weather over the week end. In fact, we hear very few 
complaints on fair weather. 

Q Which way do your mistakes run? 

A They are about equal on each side now. At one 
time there was a bias toward forecasting too much 
rain, but we’ve reviewed this tendency over the years 
and now forecasters are careful not to lean too far one 
way or the other. The forecasts are made by our staff 
at the Washington airport. They are among the best 
weather forecasts anywhere in the world. They are 
much better than in many countries. On the whole, 
they are remarkably good, despite occasional upsets 
when some unobserved factors change the weather 
developments. 

Q Can you set up a figure of accuracy? 

A Yes. It is between 85 and 90 per cent for most 
purposes. It depends upon just how it is scored. For 
example, if showers occur in downtown Washington, 
but not in Chevy Chase, is it a showery day or a fair 
day in scoring the forecast for the District of Colum- 
bia? Another examp'e, on temperature forecasts we 
allow reasonable leeway, unless it is right at the crit- 
ical point near freezing. If you require that the tem- 
perature be hit right to the degree, then I would have 
to ask, “Where are you going to measure it?” If you 
take the measurement on top of the building, it will 
give a different answer from what it would be in the 
street here. So when we talk about accuracy of fore- 
casts, we must take into account the local variations. 
But, for the most practical purposes, forecasts verify 
by a score of 85 to 90 per cent. 

Q Isn’t your forecast for this afternoon “showers”? 

A That illustrates another difficulty in scoring fore- 
casts. When the forecast mentions showers, some 
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S00 what Spray Drying Magic can do for your Product 


Instant coffee, made fresh in your morning cup, is but one of 
many products made possible and profitable with spray drying 
“magic.” This chemical process for drying, as developed 

and perfected by Swenson, has given new form, wider markets 
and easier merchandising to a host of best sellers . . . pigments, 
pharmaceutical extracts, ceramic powders, malted milk and 
many chemicals. The list is getting longer every day. 
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..- ‘Average hurricane has energy of 10 or 20 atomic bombs‘ 


people look for rain all day and many think the fore- 
casts have missed if it is not showering the moment 
they look out the window. The forecast for this morn- 
ing was partly cloudy—it specified partly cloudy to 
cloudy——with scattered showers in the late afternoon 
or evening. So there should be a shower in this area 
later on today, but not necessarily one right here at 
24th and N Streets, because they will be “scattered” 
—here and there. 

Q Well, with regard to predicting tornadoes, did 
you hit that tornado up in Canada? 

A Yes, the forecast warned of tornadoes in south- 
eastern Michigan and, although the forecast was good, 
it was not as specific as might appear at first glance. 
You remember the Waco and San Angelo forecast of 
tornadoes a few days ago—in that case also these 
cities were named to define the area where tornadoes 
would occur, but we can’t say just where they are 
going to strike. The forecast can narrow it down to an 
area of 5,000 or 10,000 square miles usually. In that 
tornado forecast for the Waco-San Angelo area, our 
New Orleans office predicted tornadoes in a portion 
of Texas which included these cities as two of the 
boundary points. Well, it may have sounded as if the 
forecast called for tornadoes to occur at those points. 
That was just the forecaster’s good fortune— 

Q But not for Waco and San Angelo— 

A Certainly not. “he forecast issued yesterday for 
these tornadoes in Nhaichigan came out about 9:30 in 
the morning, centrai time, and one of the points 
bounding the area was Port Huron, and that was 
where the tornado occurred. 

Q That will create a reputation problem for you 
now, won't it? 

A Yes. 


Can a Hurricane Be Stopped? 

Q Is there a chance of dissipating a hurricane or 
changing its direction? 

A If we could find it early enough, perhaps. You 
see, those storms usually develop from convectional 
clouds. If enough dry ice were scattered into the 
clouds, they probably could be dissipated, but 
“enough” might be an enormous amount. But hurri- 
canes are so damaging that I wouldn’t say some sort 
of control may not some time be found practical even 
though costly. Weather modification and storm con- 
trol are partly questions of degree, of magnitude, a 
matter of how much you can spend for it. 

Q How much power goes into one of those things? 

A At any one time the average hurricane has the 
energy of about 10 or 20 atomic bombs. 

Q What effect has the airplane had in gathering 
weather information? 

A It has had a dual effect. It has completely revolu- 
tionized meteorology in some respects. Before aviation 
we had only ground observations of the weather and 


the air masses and clouds that characterized it. We 
had to try to imagine what was happening in the 
clouds in the air above. This, science calls “indirect 
aerology.” But we know now from our soundings that 
our former picture of weather processes was incom- 
plete and inaccurate. 

The airplane has not only created the most inten- 
sive demands for meteorology for protection of air 
navigation—and they urge us to give more informa- 
tion all the time—but also has provided the means 
through upper-air soundings, through in-flight reports 
of aircraft flying across the oceans and so forth, to 
give us the data on which to make more accurate 
forecasts for the public as well as to give aviation the 
information it needs. More recently airplane sound- 
ings have been replaced largely by the radiosondes 
which I mentioned earlier. 

Q Haven't you gathered at sea a great deal of in- 
formation that you never had before because of the 
airplane? 

A Quite right. 


Co-operation From Russia 

Q Do the Russians still supply you with informa- 
tion? 

A Yes, we still get somewhat over 100 reports a day 
from Asia. 

Q And you supply them? 

A We don’t supply them directly. The international 
arrangement provides for the major nations to broad- 
cast, by radio, representative reports from their areas, 
One broadcast is from New York, which is used by 
Western Europe. 

Q Can you trust that Russian weather report at all? 

A They are used for part of our Hemisphere map 
every day. There are times when they may change 
without notice but we are not certain whether these 
are communication errors or something else. 

Q Do you mean that your weather information is 
the only source for the military? Don’t they have 
their own weather institutions? 

A Military departments have weather forecasters 
and observers as integral parts of their field operating 
units, but the basic map observations of the Weather 
Bureau basic network, the reports you see on the 
weather map, these are the source of basic weather 
reports and weather maps for all users, civil or mili- 7 
tary. Now, some units of the Air Force and Navy, 
where there are gaps in our observing network of 
weather stations, take observations and we pool these — 
observations into the whole system. But 95 per cent © 
of the weather-map reports are Weather Bureau fe — 
ports. q 

Q The Air Force has its own weather service. What © 
do they do? : 

A They have forecasters attached to their air bases — 
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and their squadrons. They have observers to give 
them the local conditions on the runways right at air 
bases, but, in general, they don’t duplicate the basic 
services of the Weather Bureau. 

Q Do they interpret your stuff? Would you say 
they were interpreters? 

A Yes, primarily. 

Q On those Russian observations, where do they 
come from—all parts of Russia? 

A The observations cover most of the country. 
There are two or three main stations which transmit 
them by radio. Moscow Radio gives some. Khaba- 
rovsk, in Eastern Siberia, also broadcasts. We use 
them because the Siberian weather affects us and is 
used in our forecasts. The broadcasts are picked up 
by Civil Aeronautics Administration stations and also 
by other stations. In order to reduce transmission 
errors, usually they are sent on parallel circuits. 

Q Is that the only scientific information we get 
from the Russians? 

A That’s about all now. 


Need fo- Flivhts off Siberia 

Q Regarding the Russian weather, how close to the 
Siberian Coast is it necessary for us to go in order to 
get weather predictions? We had stories of planes 
flying 25 miles off the Siberian Coast. Can they get 
weather better that way than if they are out a couple 
hundred miles? 

A Well, the farther the weather planes fly, the more 
observations they get. Meteorologists, in determining 
what is going on in weather, like scientists in every 
other field, first observe, analyze, and then draw con- 
clusions or predictions. One difficulty is that the at- 
mosphere is very vast and rather closely interrelated 
throughout. It is a tremendous job to get adequate 
samples. 

You know, for example in chemistry, to analyze a 
compound one has to take several samples of what is 
to be analyzed in order to get a good representative 
sample. We have to do the same thing in sampling 
the weather or the atmosphere, and yet there are vast 
areas over the ocean from which we don’t receive any 
reports. Look at this map—here at the North Pole. 
Look at all this territory here with no observations 
whatsoever. So airplanes may go close to Siberia just 
to get the whole weather story and get a complete 
sample of North Pacific weather. 

Q Do the Russians send weather planes over to our 
side of the Pacific? 

A Not to my knowledge, not over the ocean. They 
may over the Arctic. 

Q They don’t need it so much from our direction? 

A No. Their weather usually comes from the other 
side—from the west, the same as ours. 

Q From a legal standpoint, it has been contended 
that territorial limits begin at three miles, that the 


... “Planes may go close to Siberia for whole weather story’ 









oceans are free and the air is free within three miles 
of continental boundaries. Now, when this episode 
happened, somebody said that that was going too 
close— 

A I think it is perfectly legitimate to say that there 
is a meteorological reason for going just as close as 
territorial jurisdiction will permit— 

Q What about weather stations in the Arctic? I’ve 
read somewhere that somebody is going to go up there 
and spend six months— 

A In co-operation with Canada, we have five sta- 
tions in the far north. The farthest north is at Alert, 
which is about 459 miles from the Pole. You may re- 
fer to one of the ice islands. Those have been exam- 
ined by Air Force observers. There have been a few 
others, but the Weather Bureau has not had observers 
on the ice islands, though we have received their 
reports. 

Q What do you think of the idea of having Con. 
gress appropriate for a Weather Bureau station at 
the North Pole? 

A I don’t think it’s necessary for our purposes. If 
we have a group of outpost stations that can report 
from around the Arctic Circle, so that we can inter- 
cept air masses that come down from the Arctic, that 
is sufficient for present purposes. Of course, a research 
weather station at the North Pole would be scien- 
tifically useful. 


Information From the Poles 

Q What part does the South Pole play in this? 

A Obviously it plays the same role in the Southern 
Hemisphere weather as the North Pole plays with us. 

Q Do you get that information? 

A No, we do not as a regular daily routine. As to 
what part the Southern Hemisphere air masses play 
in the Northern Hemisphere, our information is very 
incomplete. At one time it was thought that the 
weather in each polar hemisphere was almost inde- 
pendent of the other. There is evidence now, as we get 
more observations from the tropics and ocean areas, 
that there are great excursions of air across from the 
winter hemisphere over into the summer hemisphere, 
and that weather in one hemisphere does play an im- 
portant part in the other. 

Q Didn’t Admiral Byrd’s weather observations, col- 
lected at the poles for some length of time, contribute 
to your weather information materially? 

A It gave us valuable information for the Ant- 
arctic conditions. The meteorology of the Southern 
Hemisphere is more incomplete, more fragmentary, 
than that of the Northern Hemisphere, because there 
is much water in the Southern Hemisphere and rela- 
tively little coverage by ships to give reports. We got 
information about the stratosphere from the Byrd 
expeditions. There seems to be a double boundary 
between the layers in some regions. 
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IN SOME INDUSTRIES, transportation costs, alone, 
throughout the various stages of manufacturing and 
marketing, amount to as much as 25% of the total 
selling price of a finished product. 
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savings in transportation costs in your business? How 
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parative “Transportation Cost Analysis” of your 
business. You will find it very worthwhile to utilize 
this Fruehauf service. 


FRUEHAUF 


Trailers 


"ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 








EXAMINE YOUR PRESENT TRANSPORTATION COSTS ~~ 


~~. AOUR TRANSPORTATION 





DOLLAR 






BE SURE TO USE THE TRAILERS 
THAT WILL SAVE YOU MOST 


TO GET FULL VALUE from your Trailer trans- 
portation, be sure to buy the Trailer that will give 
you the longest service, the most dependable, 
economical performance, the most profitable opera- 
tion. That represents Trailer value. Original price 
alone is no criterion, for a Trailer must repay its 
owner through many years of trouble-free service. 


Fruehaufs give you this value in greater measure 
than any other Trailer sold. More Fruehaufs are 
built and sold than any other make Trailer because 
Fruehaufs have proven they're the best Trailer 
investments. Look for value—and choose Fruehaufs, 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





The bathroom... 
man’s last refuge! 
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Bolt the door, men! Remove your pa- 
jama tops, stretch, scratch slowly and 
luxuriously while you count your teeth. 
Run hot water until a steamy haze helps 


you imagine that your face is “interest- | 


ing” which is a notch up from average. 
This is your moment . . . the one frag- 


ment of the day, safe forever from the 


bobby pin group. 

Take that tired old face, boys. Treat 
it with kindly, hot, hot water and acres 
of foaming lather. Then with steady hand 
let a gleaming Si-ver Star blade swiftly 
stroke away the shadow of age, care and 
worry. 

Here, men, is a Gentleman’s blade, 
made of finer Swedish steel by the ex- 


clusive Duridium process. Here is a dou- | 
ble-edged blade so masculine that the | 


envious females pounding on your bath- 


rocm door will never understand the | 
cool, clean feel of it running lightly | 
over cheek and jowl, across your chin | 


and around your lips. 


Here is a luxury blade, used mostly by | 


successful executives. (20 blades 98¢) 
To all male refugees from lace-trimmed 
rooms we say, guard your bathroom well 
and live for a moment a proud man with 
SitverR Star. American Safety Razor 


Corporation. PRECISION PRODUCTS. 
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We’ve Been eer 
PENALTIES FOR SPIES 








© The Rosenberg case raises questions about the penal- 
ties in this country for spying. 


© Some spies can get off with rather light sentences, 
others get death under present laws. 


@ Severest penalties in peacetime are for those who 
tamper with atomic secrets. 


If a spy is caught by the U.S. today, 
is death the penalty? 

It all depends on the kind of spying in- 
volved and the intentions of the spy. Ac- 
tually, there are two kinds of spying cov- 
ered by different laws. The maximum 
penalty for a spy working with other than 
atomic secrets is 20 years’ imprisonment, 
though he could have been given a 
death sentence in wartime. The “atomic” 
spy can sometimes get a death penalty 
even in peacetime. 


Who can be sentenced to death at 
this time? 

That is decided largely by what the jury 
finds. A judge can pass out a death sen- 
tence under the Atomic Energy Act 
only if the jury decides that it was the in- 
tent of the spy to injure the U.S. and if 
the jury recommends a death penalty. In 
the same way, the jury must recommend 
a life-imprisonment sentence. Otherwise, 
the most that a judge can impose is a 20- 
year prison term and a $20,000 fine. 


But can an “atomic” spy draw a 
smaller sentence? 

Yes. There are cases, under the Atomic 
Energy Act, where penalties are limited 
to a maximum of 10 years in prison and 
a $10,000 fine. A judge can make the 
sentence lower than this. Consideration 
is given to the seriousness of the crime 
and the purpose of the espionage. 


What, specifically, are considered 
crimes under the atomic law? 
This law, for the preservation of atomic 
secrets, covers what is called “restricted 
data.” That means information about the 
manufacture of atomic weapons and 
production and use of fissionable mate- 
rials—except where the Atomic Energy 
Commission has approved the publica- 
tion of such information. Crimes might in- 
volve the stealing of this information or 
getting it from someone else and turning 

it over to an agent of another country. 


Other violations of the AEC Act might 
be charged to anyone who removes, con- 
ceals, alters, mutilates or destroys any 
document, plan, photograph or instru- 
ment involving restricted data. 


Are the rules different under the oth. 
er spying act? 

Yes, very much so. Under the 1917 By” 
pionage Act, later amended, the wor! 
penalty for spying in peacetime js 9 
years in prison. For wartime spying, the 
can be a death penalty or a sentence gf 
up to 30 years in prison. (This is the 


under which the Rosenbergs were tried.) 


Just what crimes does this old 
cover? 

Originally, the 1917 law, which 
passed a few weeks after this county 
entered World War I, was aimed at pre 
tecting military secrets. The law made it 
a crime to obtain or to help another to ob 
tain documents, maps, photographs of 
other information with the intent, or } 
lief, that this information would be us 
to injure the United States or to benefits 
foreign nation. The more severe penalt 
applied where such information was a 
tually turned over to a foreign county 


Is it ever spying to photograph 
military base? 4 
In 1938, Congress made it a crime 
anyone, regardless of intentions, to photo 
graph or make a sketch of certain militay 
bases and equipment designated by thé 
President as vital, unless given pe 
to do so. Violation can bring a prisons 
tence of one year and a $1,000 fine. 


Can a person be tried for spying it 
years past? 
The three-year statute of limitations ap 
plies to crimes that are not punishable by 
death. Thus, a person could still be tried 
under the 1917 Espionage Act for an 0: 
fense during World War I or II; but he 
could not be tried for nonwartime spyilg 
more than three years ago. Since the 
Atomic Energy Act sometimes involves! 
death penalty, the three-year statute d 
limitations does not always apply for it 


Is espionage treason, too? 

Not necessarily. Treason is covered by # 
entirely different set of laws. Under the 
Constitution, a person cannot be 
victed of treason unless there are at leat 
two witnesses. Here, too, conviction ci 
bring a death sentence. 
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RODS 
a mile a minute! 
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New Rod Mill at J&L's Aliquippa Works. Three 2'2"’ square billets are fed from 
a heating furnace into the rolling stands. The billets are reduced in size as they 
pass through the mill, and are coiled into 600-pound bundles of rods at the end 


of the process. 


In doing over 150,000 different jobs in 
home and industry, steel rods become many 
things: wire, nails, machine parts, furni- 
ture springs, automobile parts. Keeping 
pace with the demands for these products 
calls for ingenuity and growth in steel- 
making. Helping to maintain this modern 
pace is J&L’s new rod mill at Aliquippa, Pa. 

It can roll high-quality steel rods a mile- 


a-minute. Production is smooth, swift, sure. 

The J&L story covers 100 years of pio- 
neering in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. It is a continuing story of keeping pace 
with the growth of America’s manufactur- 
ing industry, whose genius creates the need 
for more and better steel. 

J&L stands ready to meet the challenge 
of tomorrow! 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 








Zooming costs 
got you dizzy? 


Here’s a down-to-earth suggestion that 
has led hundreds of leading companies to 
substantial savings. 

Simply specify Consolidated Enamel Papers 
on your next printing order. ‘That way your 
booklets, sales folders, house organ, or other 
printed materials will be assured the very finest 
enamel paper reproduction. But at the same time, 
you'll be taking fullest advantage of the fact that enamel 
papers of identical quality are not all the same price. 

Consolidated Enamels cost 15 to 25% Jess than old 
style, premium-priced papers. The pure and simple 
reason lies in the modern enamel papermaking process 
Consolidated pioneered. By making and coating paper on 
both sides in a single high-speed operation, it eliminates 
many costly steps still necessary to other makers. Your budget 
gets all the benefit of the savings. 


free hel p ! Naturally, you'll want to see if Consolidated 
Enamels look as good as they sound. So just drop us a note on your letterhead 
and we'll send a generous supply without obligation. All we ask is that 
your printer run them under identical conditions with the paper you're 
now using. Then you judge the results and savour the savings. 


ad VMOIPT TT: my ENAMEL 
PAPERS 








PRODUCTION GLOSS * MODERN GLOSS « FLASH GLOSS * PRODUCTOLITH * CONSOLITH 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. * S-!0s Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 2. Ill. 
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People of the Week 


NIXON: Likes His Job—Happy, Working Hard 


Maybe you don’t hear 
very much of Vice President 
Nixon these days, but he’s 
one of the busiest men in 
Washington. 

Nixon—whose name was 
én every tongue during last 
year’s campaign—is sticking 


close to his job and staying . 


out of the headlines. He 
finds the Vice Presidency a 
full-time task. 

As Vice President, Nixon 
sits in on Cabinet sessions, 
attends National Security 
Council meetings—and keeps 


>Richard M. Nixon, unlike most of 
his predecessors, is thoroughly enjoying 
his job as Vice President of the United 
States. Where others have found the 
post tedious, time-wasting and frustrat- 
ing, Mr. Nixon’s days and nights are filled 
with bustling activity, much of it linked 
with big decisions. 

“Times have changed,” the Vice Presi- 
dent told an interviewer. He was seated 
in his big, high-ceilinged office just off 
the Senate Chamber, one of two offices 
provided for the VP, and was in a mood 
to discuss his job solemnly. The changed 
times, the altered life of the Vice Presi- 
dent, he attributes to President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr. Nixon’s engagement list runs, 
sometimes, to as many as 20 formal ap- 
pointments a day. There are trips to the 
White House for meetings of the Cabinet 
and National Security Council, for ses- 
sions between the President and _ his 
legislative leaders. He acts as a stand-in 
for Mr. Eisenhower at social affairs, in 
welcoming arriving foreign dignitaries 
and in making occasional speeches. 

In between times, he undertakes nu- 
merous trouble-shvoting missions for the 
White House and the executive depart- 
ments, easing relations with critical mem- 
bers of Congress. He schools groups of 
Republican Congressmen from close dis- 
tricts, on how best to win re-election next 
year. Not all these meetings find a place 
on the lengthy formal engagement list. 

On the whole, it is a wearing but satis- 
fying life, 
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“I like it much better than service in 
the House or Senate,” said Mr. Nixon, 
who has been a member of both branches 
of Congress. “In the Vice Presidency you 
have an opportunity to see the whole 
operation of the Government and partici- 
pate in its decisions. The decisions in- 
volve all the basic issues rather than the 
few a Senator may see as a committee 
member. That makes it more interesting 
than it would be otherwise. Senators and 
Congressmen are specialists.” 

White House sessions. President Ei- 
senhower, Mr. Nixon says, “believes in 
making use of the people around him.” 

So he sits across the lozenge-shaped 
Cabinet table from the President, has 
presided at the businesslike Cabinet ses- 
sions in Mr. Eisenhower's absence. But it 
is his work on the National Security 
Council that interests him most. 

“The President has made the National 
Security Council the most important 
agency in the Government,” Mr. Nixon 
continued. “As Vice President, I'm a 
statutory member and take part in its 
decisions.” 

As with the Cabinet, Mr. Nixon pre- 
sides at Security Council meetings when 
the President is absent. This is a new de- 
parture. Under President Truman, the 
Secretary of State substituted as pre- 
siding officer. 

At these meetings, both Cabinet and 
Security Council, Mr. Nixon interprets 
congressional viewpoints to the Adminis- 
tration. 

“This Administration,” he said, “does 


an eye on congressional poli- 
tics for Eisenhower. He also 
represents the President at: 
dinners, receptions. All this 
is on top of his No. 1 job— 
presiding over the Senate. 

Unofficially, Nixon is 
coaching Republican Con- 
gressmen on how to get re- 
elected in 1954. Later he will 
speak in their districts. The 
Vice President, he observes, 
is “a political animal.” 

Others have found the job 
boring and annoying. Not 
Nixon. He likes it. 


not have many politicians in it, not many 
people who are familiar with the politi- 
cal viewpoint. At meetings of the Cabinet 
and NSC, I am the only member of the 
legislative branch. I am asked, on issue 
after issue, what effect various courses of 
action would have in Congress.” 

A Vice President's time. About the 
only prescribed duty of the Vice Presi- 
dent is presiding over the Senate. But 
that, said Mr. Nixon, “takes only 10 per 
cent” of his time. 

“Anyone can preside,” he added. 
“The Parliamentarian makes most of the 
decisions, anyway.” 

He referred to the little-noticed man 
who sits just in front of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s rostrum and is a ready compendium 
of Senate rules and their interpretations. 
When a ruling on a tricky parliamentary 
point must be made, the Parliamentarian 
tells the presiding officer, sotto voce, what 
he is to say. 

Trouble shooting. “Liaison takes a 
great proportion of my time. I get various 
types of trouble-shooting assignments,” 
Mr. Nixon said. 

These jobs are best done without pub- 
licity, he thinks. When disagreements 
arise, Mr. Nixon is asked to step in. This 
may mean an earnest conversation with 
a Senator or group of Senators. Or, he 
may invite Congressmen and executive 
officials who are on the outs to lunch, 
with a plea that they “get together and 
discuss it, anyway.” - 

In at least two cases, Mr. Nixon’s li- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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For Sale 


or Lease 


Oklahoma has many other buildings 
and industrial sites available from 5 
to 25 thousand square feet, for im- 
mediate occupancy, on a lease or 
purchase basis. Ample, high skilled 
labor easy to train is ready to serve 
you. Advantages of low cost natural 
gas, economical power, adequacy of 
surface and ground water supplies; 
fast developing markets, and avail- 
ability of raw materials, merits your 
investigation when considering a new 
or branch plant. ; 
< 


FLOOR SPACE: 
Four clear span steel buildings, 192 ff. 
long x 100 ft. wide, totalling 115,000 
squore feet. Four inch concrete pavement 
between buildings which could be enclosed, 
enlarging area to 175,000 sq. ft. 


LOCATION: 
Covers a full section of level land, 640 
acres, located five miles southwest of a city 
of over 10,000 population. 


UTILITIES: 
Electricity furnished by local power com- 
pany, reasonable rates based on volume 
and type of use. Transformer or sub-stotion 
on area assures amply supply for any heavy 
industry. Notural gos lines extend from 
city. Ample city water is available to site. 


TRANSPORTATION: 
Surfaced highway extends from city to site. 
Truck lines are available for cargo. Rail- 
road nearby and spur will be extended. 


DESCRIPTION: 
Buildings can be utilized for assembly line 
operation or for warehouse and storage 
facilities. Parking facilities, room for ex+ 


pansion. 
eae 
FLOOR SPACE: 
Approximately 24,000 sq. ft. consisting of 
one story, brick building. 


LOCATION: 
Located in town of over 10,000 population, 
offering mild climate and healthful outdoor 
recreation, the year ‘round. 


TRANSPORTATION: 
Site served by major railroad and trucking 
freight lines. 


UTILITIES: 
Natural gos ond electric power furnished 
by local power companies. Ample water 
supply available. Access to paved state and 
Federal highways. 


DESCRIPTION: 
Parking crea in front of structure, ample 
facilities for expansion. Overhead sprinkler 
system ond concrete floor. For lease or 
sale, reasonable. 


How Oklahoma can serve you 
best in the selection of your 
industrial site, write in confi- 
dence, giving details of your 


need? and requirements. 






AND RE RCES BOAR 


Write 9Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg 
Oklahoma City, Oklo. 
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- . » Nixon turns down hundreds of invitations to speak 


aison work has involved Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. On one of those occasions he 
succeeded in having McCarthy withdraw 
a letter already dispatched to the White 
House. The Wisconsin Senator knows 
that Mr. Nixon shares much of his view- 
point on the Communist menace. As a 
member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, Nixon was highly 
influential in keeping the Alger Hiss 
case alive, at a time when it might other- 
wise have been dropped. 

So Mr. Nixon has a certain influence 
with the otherwise independent Senator 
McCarthy and thinks he has been “fairly 
effective.” 

Oratory. The golden oratory that 
rescued Nixon from as troubled a situa- 
tion as ever confronted a vice-presidential 


a, 





with a fee attached, though not in C 
fornia, his own State. 

The people of California had elected 
him to office and he felt that they should 
be entitled to his views free of charge 
Now, he adds, he must apply the same 


ali- 


Same 


‘policy nationally. 


Nevertheless, speaking bids with “syb. 
stantial honorariums” continue to be Te- 
ceived. About 50 have come in. They 
have offered the Vice President up to 
$2,500 for an address. Many have simply 
asked what the charge would be. Others 
have said: “We are a small organization 
and hope $200 will cover your honorary. 4 
um.” All are rejected automatically, 

Mail. Mr. Nixon receives less mail 
than, he thinks, would be expected ip 
the vice-presidential office. And most of 
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MR. NIXON DICTATES TO HIS SECRETARY 
... the hardest work is behind the scenes 


candidate gets little use these days. He 
turns down speaking invitations by the 
hundreds. Some 1,200 such requests have 
been received since early in 1953. 

Mr. Nixon says his speeches now con- 
sist mostly of “saying a few words,” in 
welcoming organizations and delegations 
to Washington. It is easy to turn down 
most of the requests, because the Vice 
President has made it a policy not to 
leave Washington while the Senate is in 
session. The political alignment is so close 
that he feels a tie vote may come up at 
anytime. And he wants to be there to cast 
his deciding ballot. 

The last Vice President, Alben Barkley, 
did a rather thriving business in speeches 
for which he was paid a fee. Mr. Nixon 
has ruled that practice out altogether. 
As a member of the House and Senate, 
he used to accept speaking engagements 


it continues to be from California. A 
Senator’s mail, he said, is of two kinds. 
One deals with issues, on which he is 
asked to vote one way or the other. The 
second type of mail deals with cases, in 
which the Senator is asked to intervene 
with a Government agency on behalf of 
a constituent. 

But now Mr. Nixon has no vote, e 
cept in the unusual event of a Senate tie. 
And he has made a rigid rule against it- ¢ 
terceding in the agencies. 

“We are avoiding any possibility of the 
controversy the previous Administration 
had” over using its influence in the exect- 
tive branch, he says. 

But all mail is answered promptly. M: 
Nixon has an allotment of $55,000 a 
nually for clerical assistance and a staf 
of one man and seven women. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ACCESSORIES DIVISION 


Thompson 
Products, Inc. 


DEPT. AL-6 e CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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What he’s proving about pumps 





15 MILES UP... 
may hold an idea YOU can use 


A shaft seal, for example, that stays vapor-tight even at —70°F, 
And at an atmospheric pressure only 1/30 that at sea-level. 


Or pumps to handle low-boiling-point liquids, (like aviation 
gasoline), without troublesome vapor-lock or cavitation. 


Or pumps to work at 1,000-pound pressure dependably in 
desert heat and Arctic cold. 


* * * * * 


These, and many other pumping problems have been solved by 
the Accessories Division . . . then proved in our High-altitude 
Lab. where engineers can “fly” a pump to 75,000 feet without 
ever leaving the ground. 


Your pump requirements, present or future, can find a prompt 
solution from the broad experience the Accessories Division has 
had in aircraft fuel pump development. After all, Thompson 
Products is the leader in manufacturing pumps for aircraft and 


commercial production. Write us, describing your application. 














TALE OF THE 
CALICO SHIRT 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Back in the old days a Kentucky 
farm woman would come to the gen- 
eral store and buy yard goods by 
the bolt. 


It was easy to spot her family after 
that. Every member looked alike— 
shirts, dresses, aprons, bonnets— 
all in the same pattern of calico. 


’Round that time in Kentucky old 
John E. Fitzgerald started making 
the famous sour mash bourbon which 
still bears his name. Folks could iden- 
tify his whiskey every time too. Like 
the farm family, every bottle was 
like every other—trich, full-flavored, 
satisfying. 


Today we still make OLD FitTz- 
GERALD on the identical formula that 
John E. perfected more than 75 
years ago. And our customers often 
wonder how we maintain that self- 
same flavor year after year. 


The reason is we relate each new 
distillation to the last. We do that 
by saving out a portion of each 
batch to season the next. This pre- 
flavoring process, called ‘“‘stilling 
back,” is a vital part of Fitzgerald’s 
original Sour Mash method, and 
enabled him, as it enables us, to keep 
the chain of identical flavor and 
quality unbroken and unduplicated 
to this very day. 


We have a saying around our fam- 
ily distillery that we inherited the 
formula from. old John, but that the 
whiskey inherits its pedigreed fla- 
vor from itself. 


For your business entertaining 
you want a bourbon that identifies 
you as a wise and discerning host— 
a whiskey of unsurpassed character 
not just occasionally but in every 
bottle, case after case. One of our 
oldest customers describes Old Fitz 
as “sound as a nut—alike as peas 
in a pod!” 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have discovered this uniform excel- 
lence, and find it good business to 
share with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Golf score is secret, 
but it’s improving . . . 


replies suggest that the correspondents 
refer their “issues” or cases to their 
Senators. 

Politics. An activity that Nixon re- 
gards as highly important, and rapidly 
growing more so, is preparation for next 
years campaign. Meetings with Re- 
publican Congressmen from closely di- 
vided districts are becoming more 
frequent, will rise in number when cam- 
paign time arrives. At that time, Mr. 
Nixon will be speaking in those districts. 

“The President,” Mr. Nixon — said, 
“cannot involve himself in individual 
contests. Franklin D. Roosevelt tried it 
and found he could not purge anyone. 
But the Vice President is not in that 
category. He is a political animal.” 

The social whirl. When Nixon was in 
the Senate, he and Mrs. Nixon had little 





—United Press 
WITH GROUP OF SENATORS 
. . . liaison and trouble shooting 


to do with Washington’s social whirl. 
Now they are besieged with invitations. 
Many of these, for reasons of policy, must 
be accepted—or he may attend at the 
President’s suggestion. Sometimes there 
may be three or four receptions in ad- 
vance of a formal dinner. 

It all means that the Nixons are out 
several evenings each week. Once there 
was a string of 17 evenings when they 
could not have dinner at home together. 
With a long day at the Capitol, this 
makes problems. Often the Nixon chauf- 
feur brings the Vice President’s evening 
clothes to the office and he changes there 
in 10 minutes. 

If at all possible, Sundays are kept 
free for church attendance, rest or a 
round of golf at Burning Tree Club, 
where Mr. Eisenhower plays. Nixon says 
that his scores, like the President's are 

(Continued on page 75) 








Your New Plant May Be 
| Already Built... 





Companies planning expansion are 
constantly finding perfect facilities 
for rent, lease or sale in Missouri. 
Right now there are 97 buildings of 
all sizes and descrivtions on the 
Available Buildings’ List which is 
revised and brought up to date 
quarterly. Missouri is able to supply 
you with complete industrial maps 
showing transportation, resources, 
labor supply, etc., along with Special 
Confidential Reports surveying any 
particular questions you might have, 


Our entire staff is at your service ... to 
help you in your plans for expansion, 
Write, wire or call: 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 





Dept. F-37 Jefferson City, Mo. 1-438 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be sent not len 
than two weeks prior to date change becomes effective, 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies, 
U.S. News & World Report, Circulation Dep, 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


435 Parker Avenue 











Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 

$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 
$1.1214 per share on 
the 41/,% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 





Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 44%2% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 2, 1953 
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_,. Wallace, Barkley, Truman, 
Nixon—ways all different 


“classified” material—but golfing _part- 
ners reveal that he is improving. : 

vP’s role. In the past, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s job has been what the incumbent 
through his relations with the President 

d make it. 

os Nance Garner, an old hand at 
congressional politics, was very helpful 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt in early New 
Deal days, but eventually his essential 
Texas conservatism asserted itself and his 
effectiveness for Administration aims was 
Jost. Henry Wallace was in a constant 
squabble with both Democrats in Con- 
gress and executive officials. Harry Tru- 
man, as Vice President, did little but 
preside over the Senate. He was virtually 
ignored by Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Barkley 
had a formal seat at the Truman Cabinet 
meetings, was expected to repair White 





WITH VISITING DIGNITARIES 
... twenty appointments a day 


House-Capitol relationships, but these 
constantly deteriorated. 

The very first Vice President, John 
Adams, tried out the job and then said it 
was “the most insignificant office that the 
invention of man ever contrived or his 
imagination ever conceived.” 

Mr. Barkley agrees with this dictum. 
Mr. Nixon emphatically does not. 

No matter how little the Constitution 
gives the Vice President to do, Nixon 
finds that he has three definite functions: 

_+ ++ To interpret the congressional 
viewpoint to the Administration, . . . to 
help the President and Cabinet members 
Iron out their difficulties in Congress and 
help get the program through . . . and 
to do everything he can from a political 
standpoint in behalf of the election of a 
Congress that will support the President.” 

Mr. Nixon has no time left.on his hands 
to wish there were more for him to do. 
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~ 4, QUALITY PROOY 
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SCHEDULE. 7 


-eand TEMCO has it! ee 


Cost-consciousness is a valuable asset to any manufacturer. To 
TEMCO in 1945...a new manufacturer in the highly competitive 
aircraft industry ...it was a necessity. A critical awareness of all 
costs of operation was essential in order to stay in business. TEMCO 
learned that lesson... learning it early and well. Today it is deeply 
imbedded in TEMCO’s business philosophy ...in every man and 
woman on the TEMCO team...in every operation. In fact, it is 
the company motto — “Build a quality product... on schedule... 


at the lowest possible cost!” 


Cost-consciousness has made TEMCO one of the lowest cost pro- 
ducers in the entire aircraft industry. A fact...a valuable asset in 


giving the nation’s taxpayers full value for every dollar expended. 
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The Unusual 
TENNIS 
$ RECORDS of 


* BUDG 
5 


There is only one man in 


@&. the history of tennis to 
win the championships of 

¥ Wimbledon, America, 
jo” France and Australia in 
{ Bo one year. Don. Budge 


5 
y “J turned the trick in 1938. 
~ In the same year he won 
the Wimbledon doubles 
championship, the Wimbledon mixed 
doubles and the U.S. doubles champion- 
ship. Ranked number one in the world in 
1937, Don Budge played on the great 
U. S. Davis Cup teams of 1935, 36, 37 
and 38 before turning to professional 
tennis. 


Here’s another unusual record — When 
you specify Atlantic Bond you join 8 of 
America’s 9 biggest steel mills, 12 of the 
15 largest carpet mills, and 7 of the 10 
top fountain pen companies. They get 
crisper, better-looking letterheads or office 
forms with Atlantic Bond. So can you. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 
Ask your printer or write us on your letterhead for a 
big 17” x 22” sheet with Grantland Rice's selec- 
tions for All Time Tennis All Stars, attractively illus- 
trated and svitable for framing. 


casters 
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ANTI-AMERICAN LINE...IT ‘PAYS’ 


TOKYO-—There’s big money in anti- 
Americanism in Japan. Books and movies 
about “occupation babies” and alleged 
American atrocities are phenomenally 
popular, especially among the younger 
Japanese, and are piling up huge profits 
for Japanese publishers and movie pro- 


- ducers. 


Left-wing groups have, of course, been 
slinging mud at Americans—and at the 
U.S. Army in Japan in particular—ever 
since the war. These left-wing attacks 
seemed to provide an outlet for Japanese 
irritations accumulated during seven 
years of occupation. But, instead of 
diminishing with the end of occupation 
and the arrival of Japan’s independence, 
the anti-American feeling seems to be in- 
creasing. It now is noticeable in Japanese 
of all classes and political hues. 

Baby problem. A movie called “Or- 
phans of Mixed Blood,” for instance, has 
become a box-office hit. It is a semi-docu- 
mentary film about the Japanese-Amer- 
ican babies born since V-] Day, a con- 
troversial and emotional question if there 
ever was one. 

Actually, no one really knows how 
many GI babies there are in Japan. The 
Japanese Government says 5,083; leftists 
say 200,000 or more. Whatever the cor- 
rect figure, it is big enough to have 
created a problem. Japan’s newspapers 
and magazines keep the problem stirred 
up with articles about “race pollution” 
and suggestions that maybe these “Amer- 
asians” ought to be “sent back” to Amer- 
ica, or perhaps segregated from “pure- 
bred” Japanese in Japan. 

The man who directed “Orphans of 
Mixed Blood,” Hideo Sekigawa, dis- 
played considerable ingenuity in produc- 
ing the film. He managed to convince the 
U.S. Army that he was producing a 
“friendly” documentary about U. S. bases 
in Japan. He was therefore permitted to 
shoot scenes on a U.S. reservation at 
the foot of Fujiyama, GI’s were allowed 
to serve as extras, and Army trucks and 
other U.S. equipment show up in the 
picture as props. 

The Army was acutely embarrassed 





when “Orphans of Mixed Blood” emerged 
from the cutting room. 

The finished picture shows GI’s, am 
in arm with prostitutes, strolling down yi. 
lage streets. The script has GI's taking 
mistresses, then abandoning both then 
and their offspring. An American officer, 
married, is shown enticing a Japanese girl 
into a bigamous marriage. For a climax, 
the film depicts a rape scene in which an 
American soldier is the villain. 

Only one American in the film emerges 
with credit. He is a Negro officer who 
adopts a Negro-Japanese baby. His role 
in the picture is to talk about the Negro 
problem in the American South, a favorite 
topic of discussion among Communists in 
Japan as elsewhere. 

“Atrocity” pattern. It is not surpris. 
ing that movies about Hiroshima and the 
A-bomb have been popular. During the 
seven years of the occupation the Jap: 
nese were forbidden, by occupation de. 
cree, to produce pictures of the Hiroshim 
bombing or to make public comment o 
it. The moment the occupation ended, 
seven years of suppressed indignation at 
this American “atrocity” burst forth, and 
a pattern of “atrocity” productions was 
established. 

The biggest box-office attraction so far 
this year, even more of a hit than “Or 
phans of Mixed Blood,” is a film called 
“Tower of White Lilies.” This is a highly 
emotional story of the brutal death-al 
legedly at the hands of U.S. forces-t 
young Japanese schoolgirls during the ir 
vasion of Okinawa. 

When the “Tower of White Lilies 
reached the screen in Japan, it packed 
the movie theaters. Japanese girls and 
women wept when they saw it. News 
paper commentators said sourly thi 
“Americans obviously shoot everything 
that moves.” 

Few Japanese paid any attention t 
protests from the author of the book o 
which the film was based. He said the 
movie misrepresented his book. The 
producer disclaimed responsibility fm 
any misrepresentation. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Outstanding economic progress has been achieved by Mexico 
in the last five years. Of special significance is the fact that 
this progress has not been based upon a one-crop economy, 
but upon diversified production which provides the stability 
looked for by American manufacturers and exporters. 









Our close ties with leading Mexican banks enable us to 
bring you the latest information about trade conditions and 
market needs anywhere in that country. Officers of our Inter- 
national Division are constantly visiting Mexico, too. 


Yes, you can call on Chemical with confidence to help you 
build business south of the border! 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 













International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
















GLOBE 


The Business | 
~OULIFT 


is there... 


solves 
New Construction jobs you want another 
. materials 
e } . 
But if you don't \ 0h 
problem... 





know where, _ 


you can’t get your share 


This is heavy material—fork lift trucks 
weighing 3,000 to 17,000 pounds. Load- 
ing them onto motor trucks for delivery 
ts was a problem till the factory service 


: oN roma installed a Globe Loading Lift 
Dodge Reports in its driveway. 

will tell you 
will tell you 


where your opportunities are... 
everyday —anywhere east of the 


Now, fork lift trucks are driven onto the 
hydraulically powered platform and raised 
flush with the motor-truck bed for fast, 
4 easy, safe loading. In ‘‘down’’ position, 
the Globe Loading Lift recesses into the 
floor out of the way. 


: Seis ” 


Rocky Mountains. Get ‘“‘How to For your free copy of Globe’s illustrated 
Use” book free. Write Dept. U. 5313 | book “Case Studies in Modern Lifting,” 
write Globe Hoist Company, Dept. U. S. 


DODGE REPORTS fi made 








119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE consonatiow : LOBE 


construction news service 
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_ (Continued) 


Another recent hit in Japan, a picture 
called “The Martyred General,” is als 
anti-American. This film is based on the 
life of Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, who 
was executed in the Philippines as a wa, 
criminal. Yamashita emerges from the 
film not as a war criminal, however, by 
as a patriotic, Emperor-fearing militarig 
who died because Gen. Douglas My. 
Arthur wanted revenge. 

It is true that since Yamashita’s ey. 
cution some Americans, and of courge 





—Europeas 
JAPANESE BOOKWORMS 
If it’s anti-U. S., it sells 


most Japanese, have questioned whether 
Yamashita got a fair trial. But the fin 
doesn’t really concern itself with thi 
question. The film simply uses the ques 
tioning as a springboard to portray Amer 
icans as brutal, callous killers. 

U.S. Army tanks are shown crushing 
fleeing civilians and shooting down Jap: 
nese who are trying to surrender. Amet: 
can planes are shown bombing a civiliao 
refugee camp and a field hospital—scene 
which caused a young American singt 
to refuse a role in the picture. 

Communist subtlety. Not all the ant 
American films are quite so obvious. 01 
of the more subtle ones, called “A Womit 
Walks the Earth Alone,” is a Communit 
assault on capitalism, Western demo 
racy and Japanese militarism, as well. 

Early in the picture the anti-Amenc# 
tone is set: The U.S. stock-market cra 
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of 1929 is blamed for the rise of mili- 
tarism in Japan. Later, Japanese Army 
officers are shown plotting with mine- 
owners to increase coal production. In a 
subsequent scene U.S. Army officers are 
pictured demanding a similar speed-up 
in coal output to meet the needs of the 
Korean war. The deaths and _ injuries 
which result from the speed-up are 
traced back to the alliance of “milita- 
ists” and “capitalists.” 

When the Japanese hero of this film 
is taken prisoner by the Chinese Com- 
munists in Manchuria, he is shown in 
friendly conversation with his captors. 
“For the first time in his life,” the com- 
mentator says, “he has discovered the 
joy and significance of being a laborer.” 

‘But soon the hero is repatriated to 
Japan and discovers that his fiancee has 
been living with a GI. When he com- 
plains, she rebukes him, saying: “Don’t 
get so jealous. All of us girls work this 
way.” The film ends with a fadeaway 
shot in which the hero is leading his fel- 
low miners in a parade, singing “Workers 
must rise against the enemy.” 

When Americans in Japan protest at 
pictures like these, many Japanese argue 
that Americans are simply too sensitive to 
criticism. These popular movies, it is 
often said, are not anti-American but 
anti-war. 

If Japan’s popular movies are anti- 
American, some of the popular books are 
more so. “Children of the Bases,” a col- 
lection of poems and essays written by 
apanese school children, recounts the 
alleged brutality and sexuality of Ameri- 
can soldiers. A best seller entitled “Japa- 
nese Chastity” portrays American soldiers 
as rapists and degenerates and tells, in 
pornographic detail, what the author 
says went on in billets, offices and lonely 
side roads. 

To some extent this wave of anti- 
Americanism is force-fed by labor unions, 
some of them under Communist in- 
fluence. The Hokkaido Coal Miners 
Union produced “A Woman Walks the 
Earth Alone.” The Teachers Union had a 
hand in “Children of Mixed Blood.” The 
Teachers Union, moreover, dominates 
the Government’s movie review board 
and is in a position to approve these anti- 
American films for public showing. 

It was the Teachers Union, also, that 
encouraged publication of the popular 
book, “Children of the Bases,” most of 
which was written by school children as 
classroom assignments suggested by their 
teachers. 

Resentment. Forced feeding, though, 
doesn’t fully explain the popularity of 
anti-American books and movies in Japan. 
There is a strong undercurrent of resent- 
ment against U.S. troops in Japan, and 
against U.S. plans for Japan’s rearma- 
ment. The distance between anti-rearma- 
ment and anti-American attitudes is not 
very great, and Japanese books and mov- 
les are rapidly closing the gap. 
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This new cancer-fighting unit gives off radiation 
from Cobalt 60—an isotope born of atomic 
energy. It takes Hevimet, new Carboloy created- 
metal with superior radioactive screening prop- 





erties, to control these powerful rays. 


Success stories of 
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A created-metal helps in 
the fight against cancer 


Latest weapon for fighting cancer is a super-powerful apparatus called a 
“‘tele-therapy” unit. It beams gamma rays from radioactive cobalt at 
deep, hard-to-reach cancers . . . and packs a punch equal to that of a 2- 


million volt X-ray machine. 


The housing for the Cobalt 60 is made of Hevimet, a Carboloy created- 
metal that gives 114 times more ray protection than lead. Hevimet encases 
the cobalt; imprisons the deadly rays and helps pinpoint them only on the 
cancerous areas. High density in minimum bulk, machinability, dimen- 
sional stability and good tensile strength make Hevimet the ideal metal 
for this and countless other atomic shielding jobs. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


Hevimet is but one of the Carboloy created- 
metals that will help you create better 
products. 


Perhaps you can use new Grade 608 Chrome 
Carbide to combat corrosion, along with 
abrasion and erosion in equipment parts. 

Carboloy Cemented Tungsten Carbide for 
cutting tools, dies or wear resistance. Or 
permanent magnets to improve your prod- 


uct’s design; lower its size, weight, cost. 


Get in touch with a Carboloy engineer for 
all practical knowledge and help available on 
these created-metals. Look to Carboloy lab- 
oratories, too, for new uses for these created- 
metals, and for exciting new created-metals 
to come. 


Write us today about any of your radioactive 
screening problems. 


Carboloy” is the registered trademark for the products of the 
Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11161 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 


Plants at Detroit and Edmore, Michigan, 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with 
erosion and abrasion resistance 


First in created-metals for better products 


CEMENTED TUNGSTEN CARBIDES 


for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 
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with PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA 


Marcos Pérez Jiménez 


AS VENEZUELA SEES U.S. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: How is the U.S. doing in Latin 
America? 

Businessmen, investors, Government, all have a 
stake in what is happening among U. S. neighbors. 
Take Venezuela. It is one of our biggest cash 
customers. Under private ownership—mostly 
U.S. companies—it exports more oil than any 
other country on earth. What will happen if U.S. 
cuts oil imports from Venezuela? To get answers 
to this and other questions, President Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez was interviewed at Caracas by 
Clark H. Galloway, Inter-American Editor for 
U.S. News & World Report. 


| 


trees, 


MARCOS PEREZ JIMENEZ, 39, is the youngest 
President in the Western Hemisphere. 

Pérez Jiménez, a career soldier who served on 
Venezuela’s General Staff, moved into the Govern- 
ment when the armed forces seized power by a 
coup in 1948. He was one oi three members of a 
junta that governed the country, and eventually 
he became its President. 

When the military junta was dissolved in De- 
cember, 1952, Pérez Jiménez became provisional 
President of Venezuela. A Constituent Assembly 
elected him constitutional President on April 17 
of this year. 
































could be improved? 


the truth about what is hap- 
pening in Venezuela will 
contribute to a better under- 
standing between our peo- 
ples and, consequently, to 
strengthened relations. Some- 
thing analogous may be tak- 
ing place with other countries 
of Latin America, to which, 
in that case, can be extended 
the criticism which I am 
making. 

Q The President of a South 
American country said re- 
cently that the United States 
is losing friends in Latin 
America. Do you agree? 

A My opinion is that, giv- 
en the importance of that 
statement, the matter should 
be the subject of a careful 
study on the part of the U.S. 
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Q Mr. President, the United States Government has 
expressed concern over relations with the countries of 
Latin America. Do you think that these relations 


A I want to refer specifically to the fact that some 
spokesmen of the North American press are showing 
signs either of a complete ignorance of Venezuelan 
realities or of bad intentions. Such an attitude cannot 
benefit relations between our country and the U. S. 

Every effort tending to make those spokesmen tell 


Q How important are North American investments 
in Venezuela? 

A They represent 56.26 per cent of the total foreign 
investments, which in 1952 amounted to 2.3 billion 
dollars. 

Q Can you say whether, in general, the North 
American companies behave as good members of the 
Venezuelan community? 

A The relations between the North American com- 
panies and the community conform to our laws and to 
the natural principles of 
sound living together. 











Q Are North American in- 
vestments here increasing? 

A North American invest 
ments increased 10.7 pe 
cent from 1950 to 1951, and 
10.6 per cent from 1951 to 
1952. The increase has beet 
made especially in the oil and 
iron-ore industries. 

Q Is it a good thing to 
Venezuela to have new él 
terprises formed with mixed 
foreign and Venezuelan cap 
ital and technical know-how’ 

A Venezuela, like the m* 
jority of the countries of Lat 
in America, suffers from 4 
shortage of capital and a lack 
of technical assistance, nt 
essary factors for the devel 
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U.S. Must Be Careful Not to Lose Friends... 


Oil Is Important in Defense of Hemisphere 


opment of its natural riches and for the achieve- 
ment of a higher degree of industrialization, which 
the Government and the people consider’ desirable 
for the strengthening of the nation. Thus, my country 
can do no less than look with satisfaction upon the in- 
flow of foreign capital and technicians, that in con- 
junction with Venezuelan capital and technicians 
would establish firms whose purposes and results 
would benefit the nation. 

However, the stimulation which official action is 
giving to the formation of private capital and of Vene- 
zuelan technical personnel leads me to believe that 
after a short time Venezuela will be able to finance the 
greater part of its own development with resources de- 
rived from the national income. 

Q Can you tell me, Mr. President, the size of the 
budgets of the Venezuelan Government for the past 
fiscal year and for the 1953-54 fiscal year? 

A The budget for the fiscal year which is ending 
was 723 million dollars, and for the year starting 
July 1 it will be 741 million dollars. 

Q What proportion of your Government’s income 
comes from petroleum production and exports? 

A The Venezuelan Government receives, directly 
or indirectly, 65 per cent of its total income from 
petroleum activities in the country. 

Q How much of your petroleum output is exported, 
directly or indirectly, to the United States? 

A Approximately 38 per cent is exported to the 
United States. Venezuela participates in American 
importations of petroleum to the extent of 646,000 
barrels daily, which represents an average of 73.6 per 
cent of the total admitted by the United States. 

Q What do Venezuela’s purchases in the United 
States amount to? 

A During the last four years Venezuela has bought 
in the United States goods of a total value of $2,014,- 
000,000. This represents 72 per cent of Venezuela’s to- 
tal purchases abroad, all of which have been made 
with cash. In contrast, during the last three years the 
United States has bought 39 per cent of our total ex- 
ports, a pereentage that has been decreasing year by 
year, 

Q What would be the effects, on Venezuela and 
other Latin-American countries, of the proposed U. S. 
law restricting imports? 

A The adoption of such a law would have many 
kinds of consequences in Venezuela. In the first place, 
our petroleum exports would suffer a considerable re- 
duction, Although it is not possible to predict the to- 
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VENEZUELA'S PRESIDENT PEREZ JIMENEZ 


tal decline with complete accuracy, there are indica- 
tidns that it would not be equivalent to the reduction 
which our sales of petroleum to the United States 
would experience, for it is necessary to take into ac- 
count factors which would compensate, in part, for 
the diminution of our exports to that country. 

In any event, the possible decline in the volume of 
sales of petroleum would reduce the incentive for 
North American companies to increase or maintain 
their present level of investments. It would have unfa- 
vorable effects on our foreign-exchange income, and 
it would react adversely on the development of the 
country’s foreign commerce. 

The reduced stimulus to oil investments, especially 
in exploration, would logically bring a decline in the 
discoveries of our reserves. The result would be a les- 
sening of the potential capacity to produce a raw ma- 
terial which is essential for the Western Hemisphere, 
not only for current uses but also for defense. 

Finally, the commercial treaty recently concluded 
between Venezuela and the United States would be 
virtually destroyed, and this country and other Latin- 
American countries would have a strong reason for 


(Continued on next page) 








serious doubts about the good faith of the United 
States in its economic relations with them. 

Q Is it true that in Venezuela there is a practically 
equal division—50-50—of the profits on petroleum 
between the oil companies and the Government? 

A In the period of 1943-52 the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment has received 58 per cent of the total profits of 
the oil industry,’ a figure of 4.1 billion dollars. 

Q Taking into account Venezuela’s experiences with 
oil and iron ore, do you think that your method of pri- 
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DEVELOPING VENEZUELA’S OIL 
. .. often with American capital 


vate development of mineral resources is more advan- 
tageous for a country than other systems? 

A Up to now, Venezuela has had no experience in 
Government development of petroleum. Any system 
of exploitation, public or private, should not be con- 
sidered favorable or unfavorable by itself, but should 
be judged by its results and in relation to the circum- 
stances ruling at a given moment—such as conditions 
under which exploitation takes place—and those 
which relate to national welfare and defense. I am 
pleased to state that the regime of private enterprise 
in this activity has been functioning satisfactorily in 
our country. 

Q What are the resources that should be developed 
with the help of foreign capital and technicians? 

A Fortunately, the thesis that the countries of the 
Hemisphere—Venezuela among them—should be 
producers of raw materials and semimanufactured 


... “Private enterprise has been functioning satisfactorily’ 









goods has lost its force. Today we aspire to develop. 
ment of industries that will bring about a transforma. 
tion of our economy, obtaining for us a more reasezn- 
able participation in. international trade and an 
enlargement and a diversification of markets that 
would give greater security to our economic progress, 

Official action has given great momentum to the 
building up of agriculture and livestock raising. At the 
same time, the Government has projected a general 
program of electrification for the country, which is be- 
ing carried out as fiscal resources permit; and, based 
on our iron-producing capacity, studies now are being 
made to determine the possibility of establishing a 
steel industry in Venezuela. The special interest of the 
Government in the development of these basic indus- 
tries arises from the intimate relationship among 
them, economic advancement, social welfare and na- 
tional defense. 

In recent years, a large part of available capital was 
directed toward industrial promotion and develop- 
ment, but for some time there has been a certain 
change in this situation, and a considerable quantity 
of funds from savings has been channeled voluntarily 
into farm and livestock development. 

This brings us to the conclusion that the best invest- 
ment for foreign capital would be that which recon- 
ciles the requirements of internal demand for money 
with the programs of economic development and prog- 
ress which the Government is favoring. 

Q For the developments that you are planning, 
which do you consider more desirable, free enterprise 
or nationalization, as in the case of Bolivia’s tin? 

A The Government, in principle, guarantees free- 
dom of enterprise. ‘However, the activities to be in 
charge of the state will be determined by the require- 
ments of the general welfare and national defense. 

Q Venezuela has the reputation of being a country 
where Communism is not a menace. How does your 
country view the Communist problem? 

A In the matter of doctrine, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment has no prejudice against any political trend, 
but is disposed, while going to the bottom of the prob- 
lem, to take action against any current that tends to 
injure the vitality of the nation. 

Q Would you care to comment on the differences 
between democracy and republican institutions in 
North America and those in South America? In yout 
opinion, is it feasible or desirable to have the same 
political system in all the Latin-American countries 
and in the United States? 

A Venezuela, free from racial and class prejudices, 
with a broad sense of equality, has traditional bases 
for the exercise of a democracy that is sincere and 
adapted to national realities. It is illogical to think of 
the existence of a universal pattern of democracy, of 
of any other form of government applicable equally 
to all nations. 
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Tough luck, Joe, but the big Boss doesn’t like it either! 


One of the first things a maintenance chief learns is that many pip- 
ing repairs must be done while the plant is shut down. That means 
holiday work, week-end work, overtime work — expensive work. 


And soon he learns this: It’s far thriftier to buy quality equip- 
ment and reduce maintenance, than to buy on price alone and 
increase the chance of trouble. 


That’s why so many plants choose Crane Quality valves and 
fittings. It’s the way to assure longer valve life and fewer piping the 


‘SS 
repairs. Yes, and a big help in avoiding those urgent, extra-cost 
holiday jobs. At today’s maintenance labor rates, Crane Quality THRIFTY 
is even more the stand-out value with industry’s thrifty buyers. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. B UY be 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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Close to nation’s 
geographic and 
population centers. 





ALL THE BIG-CITY ADVANTAGES... 


Plus Room for You to Grow! 
































This Great 
Missouri-Kansas Industrial Area 
Offers More than a Single City 
of 150,000! 


This 750-square-mile, cohesive 
industrial area has all the big-city advantages, plus 
plenty of that ‘‘elbow room” so esgential to thriving, 
expanding industry —and it lies almost directly between 
the nation’s geographic and population centers! 


It takes only 40 minutes to drive from any point to 
another in the area shown, yet within its confines are 
thirteen progressive cities and a population of 144,000. 
No matter where you place your plant here, you have 
the facilities of these cities readily available—and 
they are closely bound into a strong community of 
mutual interest. 


A 6-railroad network, major highways and airlines give 
you fast transportation across the nation. Ample sup- 
plies of raw materials are within easy reach-—and there’s 
plenty of skilled and unskilled labor available. 


Investigate the business advantages of a specific site 
in this area now. Our plant location experts will assist 
you without obligation on your part. Write, in confi- 
dence, to 


J. E. GILLILAND 

Assistant to President-Development 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 














Transportation: 

6 large railroads in this area directly serve 16 
states with 56,544,000 population (36% of 
U. S.). 3 major airlines directly serve 31 
states with 119,970,000 population (76% 

of U. S.). 20 motor freight lines, major bus 
lines. Excellent national highway network. 


Schools, churches, recreation: 


More schools, churches and libraries than are 
to be found in any single city with population 
comparable to this area. Pleasant, moderate 
climate; many forms of wholesome recreation 
available. Seven golf courses. 


Industry: 

Area industries produce powder, dynamite, 
zinc, lead, marble, chemicals, metal, dairy, 
poultry products, furniture, leather goods, 
clothing, aircraft equipment and many other 
products for industry, agriculture, and 
consumer. 


Power and Fuel: 


Complete network of power systems and 
natural gas pipe lines. Sources of low-cost 
industrial coal in area. Nearby sources 

of fuel oil. 


Large zinc and lead mining operations in area. 
Large marble quarries and sources of 
commercial fertilizers and chemicals. 


Manpower: 
Ample supply of stable, resident labor. 



















































News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


About GI benefits for Korean war veterans: Truce, if it sticks, will not 
change things. Your boy can qualify even if shooting stops. Here's the picture: 


BENEFITS. Note that the cutoff date for benefits is tied to the end of the 
"national emergency"=--not a cease-fire. The “emergency" lasts until Congress or 
the President officially declares it ended. That may be years. 

Present law provides veterans’ benefits for those who have served in the 
armed forces since June 27, 1950. That service can be anywhere in the world-- 
not just Korea. When your boy gets out, he can get these benefits by applying. 


LIMITATION DATES. Time limit for applying varies with different 
benefits. Some of the important deadlines: 

On aid to education, veterans discharged before Aug. 20, 1952, have 
until Aug. 20, 1954. Others, two years from the day of their discharge. 

On Government-guaranteed loans for homes, farms or businesses, the 
last chance is 10 years after the emergency ends. 

On insurance, your boy has 120 days after his discharge in which to 
replace his free, $10,000 coverage with a Government life-insurance policy 
on which he will have to start paying premiums. 





DRAFT. A truce will raise many questions about the draft. To help you: 

Present draft law doesn't run out until June 30, 1955, and may be continued 
after that. Congress has no early plans to make important changes in the law. 
So youths reaching 18% by mid-1955--those 16% right now--face being called. 
Truce doesn't change that. 

Draft quotas will be smaller. But so will the supply of draft-age youths. 
Local draft boards are being given final say, in most cases. Boards will be 
Scraping the barrel. Excuses may be hard to sell. 


DEFERMENTS. College deferments face tightening. If your boy is in college, 
or going, he'll do well to keep his standing high. A slip could mean drafting. 

A youth who accepts deferment--any kind--makes himself liable for the draft 
until he's 35. He may also lose his right to claim deferment as a father if he 
becomes one later. That rule change is in the works. 

For those drafted, a truce will mean no more combat "bonus" points toward 
rotation. So time overseas for all will tend to be the same--12 to 18 months, 
as arule. Army spokesmen say that's about as short as it can be with efficiency. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


TAX SAVINGS. In view of recent declines in prices of stocks and bonds, 
here is something worth considering: 

If you sell securities at a loss, and then buy back the same issues of secu- 
rities within 30 days, you can't take the loss as a tax deduction. But if you 
Switch to other securities, you can deduct the loss. -That goes even though your 
investment position isn't changed greatly by the switch. 

Examples: In Government bonds, take the deduction if you sell one issue at 
a loss, and then buy another issue. The same goes in stocks, if you sell your 
holdings in one company and buy stocks in another--even if the two companies are 
in the same industry. Or if you sell municipal bonds of one city, and buy bonds 
of another city. Or different issues of the same city. ! 





JOINT RETURNS. A reader asks us whether a man and wife, having filed 
separate income tax returns for a given year, can change later and file an 
amended joint return. For years since 1950, yes. Starting in 1954, you'll 
be able to go back as much as three years to amend a return. 





VACATIONS. To those planning visits to U.S. national parks this summer : 

Parks are crowded. Most draw 2% times as many visitors as before the war. 
If you want a cabin or room, better apply well ahead. 

For reservations or information, write the individual park's superintendent. 





JOB HELPS. Young people who are wondering what kind of work they are best 
suited for can get help from the Federal Government. The U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice provides aptitude tests designed to measure talents in 250 skills. There's 
no charge. State employment offices can tell you where the tests may be taken. 


STOCK YIELDS. Here's a point worth noting: The average yield on conm- 
mon stocks, after taxes, now is below the yield on tax-exempt municipal 
securities. After=-tax yield on stocks, for the average stockholder, is 
2.84 per cent, compared with municipals, 2.92. 





AIR-CONDITIONING. When you buy a room air-conditioner, make sure the elec- 
tric circuit you plan to plug it into is adequate for the load. Otherwise, there 
may be a fire hazard from overheated wires. So say the experts. Room units-- 
especially the larger sizes--often require special circuits. 








TORNADO HINTS. If a tornado is reported heading your way, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters advises these safety steps: Put loose things where 
they can't be picked up by the wind. Fasten shutters; brace garage doors against 
movement in or out. Stay in rooms on the side of the building away from the 
wind, and open a window or door on that side to equalize pressures. Fill a 
bathtub for an emergency water supply. Keep a flashlight handy. 





WEATHER. There's not much relief in sight for the sweltering Southwest. 
This from the Weather Bureau's long-range outlook to mid-July. Except for tem- 
peratures near or below normal along the Pacific Coast, the Western two thirds 
of the nation will be warmer than usual. For the Middle and South Atlantic, be- 
low normal. Elsewhere, normal. Rainfall: dry in the central areas; wet for the 
Far West, the Middle and South Atlantic. Other places, about the usual. 
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Graduation and accompanying schoolday memories 
should be preserved. School and college yearbooks 
produced on Champion's Satin Proof Enamel or 
Wedgwood Coated Offset are a symbol of joyous 


memories for years ahead. These Champion papers 





result in quality photographic reproductions which 
impart a lasting pride in your class annual. These 
papers are also industry's choice, because of their 
outstanding pressroom performance and distin- 
guished appearance, 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHLO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


M louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Prancisco. 


TRADE-MARK 


Symbol of Quality 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROGLGM ..« « £F°S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 









The Gilfillan Group Announces The New 


GILFILLAN RADAR TRAINER 












Creates “Real” Aircraft on Any Radar Scope 
Compact, Sub-Miniaturized 





NOW —SIMPLIFIED EQUIPMENT ACCOMPLISHES ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING OF RADAR OPERATORS ON OPERATING RADAR IN THE FIELD 


THE NEW GILFILLAN RADAR TRAINER places aircraft targets 
on any radar scope. These look, behave and maneuver 
exactly like real aircraft. 


only a few minutes. Can be operated by an instructor; 
by trainees; by pairs of experienced radar operators to 
-q maintain top proficiency. 








OCCUPIES ONLY 5 SQUARE FEET; costs less than $15,000. 
Effects great economies by assuring round-the-clock 
training in any weather without expenditure of gasoline, 
aircraft or flying time. 


LOCAL TERRAIN, obstacles and real aircraft are retained >4 
on the scopes; the operator practices under exact local rs 
conditions. 


CONSTANT OPERATOR EXPERIENCE with any type of emer- 
gency landing safeguards actual landings involving real | 
aircraft and personnel. Interception problems can be 
simulated. Complex traffic situations can be solved. f 


A DEVELOPMENT OF THE GILFILLAN GROUP, noted for research, 
development and precision production for 40 years. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS write Gilfillan, 1815 Venice Blvd, 
LEARNING TO OPERATE the Gilfillan Radar Trainer takes | 


Los Angeles 6, California. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Businesses Government 
ran under Democrats are not eas- 
ily ended by Republicans. 

Ropes, flags, paint, uniforms, 
# boxes—these and more are made 
in federal plants. That's to say 
nothing of power dams, stores, 
other businesses dwarfing private 
competition. 

The Administration's fight 
against this ‘creeping socialism” 
meets with delay and compro- 
mise. 


Republicans are finding it is harder 
| for Government to get out of business 


| than it was to get in. 

The Administration is going ahead 
with plans to close out some federal 
operations of a commercial or industrial 
nature, as shown in the chart on this page. 
It is curtailing others. Direct competition 
between Government and private com- 
panies is being reduced. 


Where U.S. 
Is Getting Out 


But the going is slow. The old ap- 
proach, “letting Uncle Sam do it,” gives 
hidden subsidies to millions and so is 
popular with many. Opposition to doing 
away with such activities is heard even 
from Republican politicians. The mere 
writing of new rules is controversial. 

As a result— 

Republican leaders who urged 
quick liquidation of many federal 
business-type operations are not 
getting their way. 

Instead of hoped-for billions from 
sale of Government investments, 
relatively small sums can be ex- 
pected toward balancing the budget. 

Businessmen who spent years, 
under Democrats, fighting against 
“Government competition,” find that 
in some cases they are up against 
the same bureaucrats and the same 
old arguments. 

It is now clear that Republicans will 
not attempt to sell federal power plants, 
despite urging from ex-President Herbert 
Hoover. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
will continue, President Eisenhower 
promises. New power plants will be built. 
As a result, Republicans will make and 


Where U.S. 
Is Cutting Down 





Manufacturing 
E synthetic rubber 


=) Operating river 
barge line 


Running World 
War li housing 
developments 
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Where U.S. Is 
Under Pressure 
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“CREEPING SOCIALISM’— 
IT’S HARD TO SHAKE OFF 


sell more electricity than the Demo- 
crats. 

Private utilities have won this con- 
cession: Republicans will not build as 
many power plants as Democrats planned; 
more will be left for industry to build. 

The postal service will not be farmed 
out to private contractors, as suggested 
by the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Republicans still plan to kill the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, be- 
cause of the unsavory reputation it got 
under the Democrats. Meanwhile, RFC 
lending has been greatly reduced. 

But the Administration also plans to 
set up a new agency, in place of RFC, to 
make business loans. There is talk of 
making greater use of the Export-Import 
Bank to finance exports, and other agen- 
cies continue making loans to farmers 
and veterans. Thus, Government will re- 
main a big banker. 

It will also continue being the biggest 
buyer and seller of home mortgages, 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. This agency has about 2.5 
billion dollars in mortgages sold to 

(Continued on page 90) 


GETTING GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS —A SLOW PROCESS 


Where U.S. 
Fateh diate, 


Little Change 

















and commissaries 
Manufacturing paint 
Making uniforms 0 


Roasting coffee 














Building electric- Printing and Banking —lending 

power plants selling envelopes to businesses, other 
| borrowers 

Retail trade— Making ropes 

post exchanges and flags Trading in home 


Manufacturing ink, 
r ice cream, boxes 





mortgages 


Renting homes 
to Government 
employes 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





Edward N. Mayer 
General Traffic Manager 
Plymouth Cordage Company 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


Stores wrap parcels in Plymouth 
twine, ski tows are pulled by non- 
twisting Plymouth lines, carpets are 
backed with Plymouth twisted paper, 
steers are roped with Plymouth lariats 
—and today, as 129 years ago, seafar- 
ing men depend upon Plymouth rope. 


Appropriately, the desk of Plymouth’s 
busy Trafficman Mayer displays a 
large-scale map of the United States 
— for it is part of his responsibility to 
speed some 60 Plymouth specialties 
to every part of the nation, and be- 
yond. In so doing, Mr. Mayer has long 


worked with Wabash Railroad. 
x x x 
“All of our plants benefit by the 


superb service Wabash renders as 
a connecting carrier,” says Mr. 
Mayer, “and one of them is served 
directly by the Wabash. The geo- 
graphical location of the Wabash 
makes possible excellent routings 
in every direction.” 


x x x 





Wabash connects. with 66 major rail- 
roads, permitting great flexibility in 
routing. A Wabash routing often al- | 
lows shipments to by-pass busy ter- 
minals. Your Wabash representative 
has the facts. 


P. A, SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Lovis 1, Mo, 


Wm Ng 





Ue. WABASH RAILROAD 
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Special Report 








Efforts are under way to get the Governmen} 
out of barge-line and rubber businesses . . . 


it by banks and other financial institu- 
tions. Of late, with the mortgage market 
unsettled by rising interest rates, FNMA 
has been dormant. There are pjans an: 
pressure to start it up again. 

The idea, once held by a few Republi- 
cans, that FNMA might be quickly liqui- 
dated, is abandoned. A hurried sale of 
its huge portfolio would, it is true, bring 
in money to help cover the budget deficit. 
But it would also be much less than cost 
and possibly, economists warn, disrupt 
the building industry. 

What of promises to end “creeping 
socialism”? 

The Administration is doing its best to 
get clear out of two businesses. 

The Commerce Department is ne- 
gotiating with several firms that want to 
buy towboats, barges and terminals oper- 
ated by the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, a federal carrier on the Mississippi 
River and some of its tributaries. 

Congress has been asked, meanwhile, 


to approve sale of the Government's 
synthetic-rubber plants, built during 


World War II. There are several hurdles. 

Congress first decides how the sale 
should be made; there is disagreement 
on this. Next, private companies and 
Government see whether they can deal 
on Congress’s terms. Then, Congress 
takes a last look. The process may take a 
year or more. 

Elsewhere, the picture is one of Gov- 
ernment holding down operations but 
not getting out of business. Housing and 
atomic energy are two big examples. 

War housing projects, many of them 
still being rented, are to be given to 
schools and local authorities, sold to pri- 
vate owners, or demolished. There are 
nearly 260,000 units in these projects, 
and many are unwanted even “for free.” 

But Uncle Sam will still be a big land- 
lord, even if he gets rid of all of those. 
There are no plans to sell 122,000 homes 
that federal agencies are renting to ci- 
vilian emploves, usually at rents far 
below the private scale. 

In atomic energy, the Republican 
aim is to forestall “socialistic” experiments 
by letting private industry develop peace- 
ful uses, such as power plants run from 
nuclear reactors. But Government will 
go on making atomic weapons and sell- 
ing radioactive by-products. 

In other fields, businessmen com- 
plain that Republicans aren’t moving any 
faster than Democrats to check Govern- 
ment businesses. 

Paint is one example. Democrats indi- 
cated they might close two Navy factories 
that make 10 million or more gallons a 
year for naval uses. Republican Secre- 


LL; 


tary of the Navy Robert B. Anderson 
didn’t go that far. He told the Navy ty 
buy more from industry but allowed it to 
continue to make a lot of paint. 
Retailing, through military stores 
continues to gross about a billion dollars 
a year, often in competition with private 
stores, businessmen charge. They say 
that these Government businesses were 
set up to sell only essentials to isolated 
servicemen and their families but actual. 
ly provide a wide variety of merchandise 4 
for personnel, even civilians, for whom 
private shops are near by. 
Congressmen have asked the General 
Accounting Office to investigate those 
charges. GAO’s report is expected to say 
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GOVERNMENT MAKES RUBBER 
... and will for a year or so 


the military stores have broken rules and 
cost the taxpayers money. Already De- 
fense officials, worried by criticism, are 
warning the Government shopkeepers 
to curtail their operations. 

Democrats decided to close two of the 
six coffee-roasting plants run by the 
armed forces. Republicans have not gone 
beyond this. Democrats also planned to 
close the Navy’s uniform factory # 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Republicans _ have 
ordered this, but have not touched M- 
rine and Army plants making flags and 
uniforms. The Navy, under Republicans 
as well as Democrats, clings to its 125- 
year-old “ropewalk” at Boston Navy 
Yard where much of its rope is mal 
factured. Wooden boxes are manufac- 
tured at hundreds of military bass 
Veterans’ hospitals and Navy install 
tions make their own ice cream. 
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it . . . Compromise reached 
on tank-making plants 


In all these cases, industry says it 
to @ could supply the products more cheaply. 
Government costs are said to be “un- 
realistic,” because they do not fully cover 
pay rolls, allow for no depreciation of 
building and equipment, ignore the taxes 
that private manufacturers would pay the 
Treasury. Businessmen point to a Gov- 
emment rule that says commercial and 
industrial operations should be closed, 
except where they save time or money. 
But Government officials say they are 
mainly interested in “out of pocket” 
costs, because these are all that have to 
ral | be charged against appropriations. 
ose | Private deals that would save the Gov- 
say | ernment money in the long run are not 
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—United a 
GOVERNMENT MAKES FLAGS 
...and wants to stay in the business 





and relished, unless they save on current 
De- § operating expenses. 
ae Defense cutbacks aggravate that 
pes H competitive problem. As orders shrink, 
will civilian or Government plants close? 
fthe # = Over-all policy, officials say, is to favor 
the ff private industry, but military men will 
gone not give up their operations without a 
d 0 B fight. In tanks, the decision is a com- 
y i promise: Private plants will stop making 
have" tanks and Army’s Detroit Tank Arsenal 
Mi @will continue to make them, but with 
and i Chrysler Corp. running the plant. 
_ Thus, Government’s business-type ac- 
I> tivities are checked here and there over 
Navy B opposition. Government still owns the 
ual nation’s biggest merchant fleet, printing 
fac: establishment, and life insurance busi- 
wi ness. Government businesses, some over 
tall Ha century old, some catering to millions, 
do not yield readily to private enterprise. 
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*Fairfax continuous towels used by 
Munsingwear, Incorporated are supplied 
by American Linen Supply Company 


of Minneapolis | ome ie ’ = ro - 
Cotton Towels* Cost Less and are Preferred 
by Our Employees Says Munsingwear 


e Munsingwear is an old and respected trademark in the textile 
field. Best known for their men’s and boys’ T shirts, underwear, 
socks, pajamas and sportswear, their trademark is a recognized 
standard of quality on ladies’ hosiery, lingerie and foundation gar- 
ments. Munsingwear, Incorporated employ more than 2,200 in their 
Minneapolis plant. 

Munsingwear management has found plant washrooms can be kept 
cleaner and tidier, and at lower cost, with continuous cotton towel service. 
Their employees are happier, too, with the greater comfort afforded 
by clean, absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store ... you can be sure soft, gentle absorbent 
cotton towels will... 


e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 
e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 


Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. A, 65 
Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
: Sure Sign of Good Management 
Fairtax-Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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Many Workers Doubled Pay Since War's End | & 

he 

Coal miners lead the field ir off and business really starts to tun § B 

. . , ‘. down? at 

wage gains since 1945. Their How Houriy Pay Has Risen Whatever the answer, factory workers J el 

earnings, without overtime, have Since World War Il yey can look back - eight yeas § ra 

. of solid improvement in their standards § w 

jumped from $1 to $2.28 an hour. October, now increase of living. Pay increases as a rule have § a 

Earnings of many other groups 1945 been more than enough to offset higher J ar 

have more than doubled. Soft coal $1.00 $2.28 $1.28 living costs and higher taxes. T 
Building trades 1.50 2.62 1.12 What the record shows is this: 


Another round of wage in- 


' wil Printing IAs 245: 199 Steelworkers, with their new increase hk 
creases is under way. It isn’t as 


Eeot nidin 125 2.27 1.02 of 8.5 cents, will draw average straight. Jw 


i i i 2arnings $9 2 ‘Ls 
big as some previous rounds, and | Sig 1.07 BID 1.01 excnder"overtine out. Stagta | & 
it may be the last for a while. Tires, tubes 1.19 2.18 .99 comings of 92.10 on hour oo Ge ee 
Right now, an increase of 10 Oil refining 1.25 2.22 .97 — ea ann Pen 2004 the sae 
i WwW ‘ ; 9 steelworker earned in October, 1945, he 
cents is above average. est docks 1.15 2.10 5 ee cee Se 


Meat packing .89 1.78 89 . = ; 
: : . rease yet in 1953, are the biggest gain. 
Wages, for some workers, have more : ? S 1ggest gain If 


Autos 1.19 2.07 88 ers since 1945 among workers in maj 
ince y ‘ g jo di 
than ri since eo ge II. ~~ Copper taining .96°°1.82  .86 industries. Their straight-time hourly @ jn 
ewe that nage “gre a — _ Chemicals _— 345 ~~ Se earnings have more than doubled, going JT 
wartime controls still is under way Rees 83. 1.59 7 from $1 an hour at the end of the warto fg 


eight years later, but there are signs 


$2.28 now. John L. Lewis can terminate J § 
; : 
that it may be losing some of its steam. 


his contract on October 1 and demandan- § ay 


Elect. mach. 6 1.73 75 


Steelworkers, just now getting in- Aircraft 1.16 1.89 .73 other increase, but he has not yet tipped 9 th 
creases of 8.5 cents an hour, are settling Lumber a tae 70 his hand as to what he intends to do. 
for about half of saovey — —— last Shipbuilding 1.28 1.98 .70 A perenne Sane erage who have J fo 
year. Auto workers, under long-term Telephone 93 1.62 69 ad no increase yet this year, are not § th 


contracts, are being raised a net of 4 making as much per hour as some of the 9 ar 


cents an hour. Increases being granted Furniture 82 1.47 = .65 other groups, but their present hourly pay J 4¢ 
in other industries generally are con- Textile mills 76 1.34  .58 is exactly double what it was in October, § ta 
siderably below those of 1952 and other Men’s, boys’ 1945. It has risen from 89 cents an how § 4¢ 
postwar years. clothing BO: 1.29 49 to $1.78. The figures again exclude over- 
Some workers, in fact, are beginning : time. A 
to wonder whether the 1953 round might Wh psabn ou me or old —e Building-construction workers, starting J 
be the last for a while. What happens, with a rate of $1.50 at the end of the war, § 4) 


they are asking, when the boom tapers are up to $2.62 an hour, on the average. 













— : — Bituminous Coal Institute 
THE COAL MINERS: CHAMPION WINNERS OF POSTWAR WAGE BOOSTS 
After taxes and cost-of-living hikes, they are still $17.05 per week ahead 
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A high rate also is being received by oil 
workers, averaging $2.22 an hour, up 
97 cents in eight years. 

Smaller gains are shown by workers 
in clothing plants and textile mills. In 
men’s and boys’ clothing, for example, 
the hourly pay went from 80 cents in 
1945 to $1.29, if a recent increase of 10 
cents an hour is included. Average pay 
for textile workers rose from 76 cents an 
hour in 1945 to $1.34. 

Figures in the table are based on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports of 
average hourly earnings, adjusted to 
eliminate overtime payments. Recent pay 
raises that came after the official figures 
were compiled were added to the aver- 
ages in four industries: steel, 8.5 cents; 
autos, 4-cent net gain; men’s clothing, 10 
cents, and electrical machinery, 5 cents. 

Buying power of these workers also 
has increased in the period since the 
war. Although the cost of living has 
gone up 47.3 per cent and taxes have in- 
creased, wages have managed to stay 
ahead. Here are a few examples: 

A steelworker who earned $1.09 an 
hour in October, 1945, received $43.60 a 
week for a regular schedule of 40 hours. 
If he was a married man with two chil- 
dren, he had $42.16 left after federal 
income taxes and his Social Security tax. 
This average steelworker now is getting 
$84 for a 40-hour week, but his Social 
Security and income taxes are higher, 
and his money does not buy as much at 
the grocery store. 

However, after making an allowance 
for the higher living costs and the, taxes, 
the steelworker’s buying power now 
amounts to $51.78 a week, for a standard 
40-hour schedule. That is, his pay after 
taxes is $9.62 more per week in terms of 
1945 purchasing power. 

Where a coal miner is working a full 
40-hour week, he is $17.05 better off 
now than at the end of World War II. 
Although most miners are on a shorter 
work week, some are getting the full 
week. Average pay for 40 hours in a soft- 
coal mine in 1945 was $38.80, after 
taxes. The miner’s buying power now is 
$55.85 for a full week. That figure is after 
taxes and after an adjustment to offset 
cost-of-living increases since 1945. 

In the same way, the gains in weekly 
purchasing power are $6.02 in autos, 


$5.89 in electrical machinery, $8.71 in 


paper, $7.49 in oil, $5.98 in textiles, 
$3.43 in men’s clothing, and $3.09 in 
aircraft. Many other groups also are able 
to buy more than they could with a 
week’s wages—after taxes—in 1945. 

That is why workers, as a rule, are 
ahead of the race between wages and 
Prices since the end of World War II. A 
decline in the cost of living this year 


Would mean a further improvement in 


buying power. 
This year’s increases vary from in- 
dustry to industry. In some cases, unions 
(Continued on page 94) 
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One ordnance plant previously turned out 2% 105mm 
gun tubes in nine hours; then switched to Kennametal- 
tipped tools, Result: five 105s are now produced in 
same time. 

In another plant, tooling cost for finish turning of 105mm 
shells was $4.40 per 1,000. Kennametal-tipped tools now 
turn out 1,000 shells at tool cost of 70c! 


HOW KENNAMETAL PROMOTES INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 






and no cut in safety —e 


It is not necessary to reduce the quan- 
tity or quality of defense material in 
order to cut expenditures. 

Hundreds of progressive manufac- 
turers of shells, guns, and other ord- 
nance items are reducing tooling costs 
as much as 80%, and production time 
as much as 50%. They’re using tools 
designed to take advantage of the long 
life and high hardness of Kennametal 
cemented tungsten carbide. 

Use of Kennametal as a tool material 
provides another great advantage — it 
requires only 1/60th of the amount of 













KENNAMETAL, Frc 


Latrobe, Pa. 


cobalt and 1/140th the amount of tungs- 
ten needed in steel tools that can do the 
same amount of work! 

If you produce defense items—or if 
wear is a critical factor in your product 
or production process — Kennametal 
can help save time and reduce costs. It 
is a unique material — tough, strong, 
almost as hard as the diamond, up to 
50 times as durable as steel. 

* * * 

Tell us your problem. Our metallur- 
gists and engineers will help solve it 
with Kennametal. 
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TELEGRAMS 


Show customers you haven't heard 
from lately that you value their 
business. Get them back on your 
books—by Telegrams! Telegrams 
get action—in sales. 


For Any Business Purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 








NEW BUSINESS 


“TELEGRAM APPROACH IN ANNUAL SALES 
CONTEST HAS ALWAYS BROUGHT 
TREMENDOUS RESULTS,” AN INSURANCE 
COMPANY STATES. 


=e 
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“WE CONSIDER WESTERN UNION AS MUCH 
A PART OF OUR COMPANY AS ANY 
EMPLOYEE,” REPORTS FINANCE COMPANY. 
“OUR RESULTS WITH TELEGRAMS HAVE 
BEEN 85% TO 90% SUCCESSFUL.” 








WESTERN - 
UNION. f= 
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KNOW YOUR MARKET—Check 
consumer attitudes, brand 
preferences, style trends by 
Western Union Surveys— ~ 
local, regional or nation- A 
wide. For details call 

nearest office. 


WESTERN UNION 
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... Many wage settlements 
lag behind last year 


have not negotiated raises yet. The CIO 
Steelworkers got its increase of 8.5 cents 
an hour without a strike. Last July, after 
a 55-day walkout, the union won a 16- 
cent raise but most of the delay was due 
to the CIO’s attempt to get a “union 
shop.” 

Many other settlements this year are 
running at about half of what the union 
in the industry got last year. In some in- 
stances, such as textiles, no increases are 
being granted this time. 

Auto Workers received a 5-cent in- 
crease this month, but took a cut of 1 
cent in late April because of a drop in 
living costs. Thus, for 1953’s round, the 
Auto union got about half as much as the 
Steelworkers, although the Auto settle- 
ments included extra raises for skilled 
workers and an increase in pension ben- 
efits. Auto Workers may receive further 
cuts later this year if living costs decline. 

The outlook for the rest of 1953’s wage 
showdowns remains in doubt. Employers 
decline to accept the steel figure as bind- 
ing on other industries. That is why there 
probably will be no fixed pattern for this 
round of pay increases. It also may re- 
sult in strikes in smaller plants where 
strong opposition to pay raises is met by 
unions. 


Strike Troubles 
Tapering Off 


Strikes apparently are not to be one of 
President Eisenhower’s big problems in 
his first year in office. Wage disputes in 
most big industries are being settled with 
little trouble, and the prospect is for still 
more labor peace and quiet. 

An occasional exception occurs, such 
as last week’s strike of CIO Maritime 
Workers against East and Gulf Coast 
shipping lines. The union’s contract cov- 
ering 700 ships—about half of the U.S. 
merchant fleet—expired before new terms 
could be negotiated with the operators. 
After a one-day extension of the dead- 
line, Joseph Curran, president of the 
union, ordered the walkout. He said he 
would send the men back to work if the 
companies would agree to submit wage 
issues to arbitration by a neutral out- 
sider, with both sides accepting the de- 
cision as binding. The strike involved 
about 45,000 seamen. 

The CIO asked for pay raises of from 
5 to 7 per cent for sailors on passenger 
and dry-cargo ships and 25 per cent for 
those on tankers. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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..- John L. Lewis holds 
key to next move in coal 





Another recent walkout seemed to 
be ended at the atomic-energy plant 
near Paducah, Ky., after thousands of 
AFL construction workers returned to 
the job. 

A picket line thrown around the proj- 
ect gates on June 9 was pulled off af- 
ter officials of building-trades unions 
ordered their members to ignore the 
pickets and go into work. The strike was 
called by AFL Painters Union members 
without authorization by top union offi- 
cials. Workers demanded a travel al- 
lowance of 50 cents an hour. About 
950 painters were fired for striking. 

Strike threats will continue to develop 





—United Press 


MARITIME WORKERS’ CURRAN 
... 700 ships stopped 


during the year, but few look serious, as 
of now. 

Coal, as usual, may be troublesome. 
John L. Lewis usually tries to get more 


| for the miners than the CIO Steelwork- 


ers get. He could threaten a strike on 
October 1, but he might delay a show- 
down until next year because of de- 
pressed business conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

Railroad workers are expected to file 
wage demands about October 1, but 
tules of the Railway Labor Act usually 
delay a crisis here for two months or 
more. Thus, the showdown in rails may 
go over until next year. 

Unions scheduled to seek wage in- 
creases in the next few months include 
those in the aluminum, rubber, copper 
and meat-packing industries. Strikes ap- 
parently are to be avoided in most in- 
stances, 
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1: do certain business 


executives manage to get more 
done in a standard business day 
... a day that contains no more 
hours than yours? The answer 
lies not in extra hours but in 
more judicious use of their time. 
The successful executive knows 
the folly of trying to do it all 
himself . . . has learned how to 
make every minute count. He 
delegates responsibility . . . dis- 
tinguishes between vital issues 
and trivial details . . . takes ad- 
vantage of services which help 
him run his business profitably. 

To such a man, the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter is particu- 





larly rewarding. It keeps him 
informed about what’s happen- 
ing in Washington—and what’s 
likely to happen—in all fields 
affecting his business: Adminis- 
tration policies and plans, legis- 
lation and labor, materials, 
prices, controls. The Kiplinger 
Letter not only helps executives 
make but enables 
them to plan ahead with greater 
assurance. 


the folly 


of trying 
to do ut all 
yourself 


decisions, 





Subscribers to the Kiplinger 
Letter know that they haven’t 
got the time or the facilities to do 
what Kiplinger does for them. 
Kiplinger’s organization of ex- 
pert reporters and business ana- 
lysts is set up to cover every 
facet of the Washington scene 
. .. to report and interpret facts 
to large and small businessmen 
throughout America. That re- 
quires a high degree of skill in 
a highly specialized field. 

The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter is successful because the 
information it contains is usable. 
The Letter deals in facts, not 
gossip; in interviews, not infer- 
ences; in specifics, not surmises, 
This, we think, is a major reason 
why eight out of ten business- 
men who subscribe to Kiplinger 
renew their subscriptions year 
after year. 

The Kiplinger Letter reaches 
subscribers every Monday morn- 
ing. Many executives make a 
practice of reading it first—in 
order to keep ahead of trends 
and developments that may af- 
fect their week’s decisions. For 
the information contained in the 
Kiplinger Letter each subscriber 
pays $18 a year, which in almost 
every case is a tax-deductible 
business expense. He does so 
with the understanding that he 
pays nothing unless he is com- 
pletely satisfied. 

If you now subscribe to the 
Kiplinger Letter, you know its 
value in your business. If you do 
not subscribe, ask a friend or 
associate who does. We shall be 
happy to let him speak for us. 
The Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, Inc., 1729 H Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOR THE COST OF MAILING A LETTER 
YOU CAN BUY ENOUGH GASOLINE 
TO RUN YOUR CAR NEARLY TWO MILES 


A POPULAR MAKE of car with four average- 
weight passengers aboard weighs over two 
tons. Yet three cents’ worth of gasoline will 
carry that car about two miles at forty 
miles per hour. That certainly is a lot of 
transportation for your money! 


The fact is gasolineis one of the best values 
—if not the best value you can get for your 
money today. The price per gallon (exclu- 
sive of taxes) is about the same now as it 
was in 1925. And the quality is far higher! 
For it has been proved in actual road tests 
that two gallons of today’s gasoline will do 
the work of three gallons of 1925 fuel! 


Improved refining processes developed by 
oil companies, plus the use of “Ethyl” anti- 





knock fluid, have made it possible to step 
up octane ratings (available power) —with- 
out a corresponding jump in prices. Amer- 
ica’s progressively managed petroleum in- 
dustry has made certain that you get a 
bargain every time you say, “Fill ’er up!” 





2,000,000 petroleum people 
are doing a great job! 


Because Americans have enjoyed a bountiful supply of 
petroleum products at low cost for so many years, the 
average person is likely to take for granted the wonder- 
ful service performed by the U.S. petroleum industry. 
To give this splendid record the recognition it truly 
deserves, this message is published by 


METHYL ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17,N. Y. 


YL 2 
<s manufacturers of “Ethyl’’ antiknock compound 
used by refiners to improve gasoline. 
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Trend of American Business 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Home-building boom is beginning to wobble and complaints are starting. 

Housing starts for May totaled 107,000. That was a drop of 3,000 from 
April and a decline of 2,600 from May of last year. 

May decline is unusual. The month usually marks a pickup in home construc- 
tion. Ever since World War II, May starts topped April's. 

Weather was bad in May over a large part of the country. That doubtless 
had some effect on housing starts for the month. 

But builders and prospective buyers incline to a more pessimistic view. 
They fear that May is likely to prove to be a symptom of what lies ahead, to 
mark the beginning of the end of the housing boom. And they blame Government. 




















To put more vim into home construction, Congress is being asked to adopt a 
more liberal housing program. Builders suggest these changes: 

Lower down payments on homes insured under Federal Housing Administration 
mortgages. A smaller down payment would be expected to attract more buyers. 

Extend the term of FHA mortages. The suggestion is to lengthen the term of 
home mortgages from 25 to 30 years. That would cut monthly payments. 

A continued boom in housing is being urged upon Congress as necessary not 
only to provide people with the space they want and need, but also to sustain 
business activity in general by stimulating the construction industry. 











Administration officials so far are turning a deaf ear to these pleas. 
Housing officials cite the record for the first five months of the year (it's up 
from last year), and refuse to be disturbed by the May dip in starts. 


Scarce mortgage money also is drawing complaints from builders and buyers. 

Funds for veterans’ mortgages, under Veterans' Administration program, are 
said to have virtually dried up, despite recent increases in VA interest rates. 

Veterans’ Administration is being criticized for refusing to sanction the 
discounting of VA mortgages and to take other steps to loosen housing credit. 

Direct Government loans for veterans' homes are urged by labor unions. 

Revival of a secondary market for mortgages, through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, also is being urged. FNMA can buy and sell mortgages but 
can't increase the over-all supply of money very much. Funds are low, too. 

Officials say there are no plans to ask for new funds now. They expect a 
"normal" mortgage market to come back before long and point to the fact that 
volume of lending on mortgages of $20,000 or less for the first three months of 
the current year tops the same period of a year ago. 

















What's happening in the mortgage market, actually, is a reflection of the 
“hard money" policy of the Eisenhower Administration. That policy is beginning 
to show results in all sorts of lending, as well as in mortgages. It is the 

(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


sort of "anti-inflation" that the Administration advocates. 


There are signs, however, that steps are being taken to ease credit a bit. 

Federal Reserve Banks bought 522 million dollars' worth of U.S. Government 
securities in the week ended June 17, all bills or certificates. 

Open-market purchases of securities by FRB has the effect of adding to the 
supply of credit. The buying increases the amount of money held by banks. 

Excess reserves of member banks climbed by 499 millions during the week 
of the purchases. That means that banks have more money to lend. 

Buying in this amount marks a departure from recent activities of Federal 
Reserve Banks. They had been out of the market, allowing’ money to tighten. 




















It's not surprising, however, that the Federal Reserve System is adding to 
the supply of credit at this time. Demand for credit usually rises at this season. 

Farmers soon will be seeking credit to finance harvesting of crops. 

Shippers and handlers need credit to carry crops to market. 

Merchants soon will be borrowing to build inventories for Christmas trade. 

Manufacturers also will need loans for the usual autumn production rise. 

The business of the Federal Reserve System is to see that the supply of 
money and credit is adequate to carry on normal business operations and also to 
finance the normal expansion of industry. 











It's likely, too, that the U.S. Treasury will need some help in financing 
the Government deficit that lies ahead. Treasury borrowing. between now and the 
first of next year may run as high as 12 billion dollars. So buying by Federal 
Reserve Banks is not yet a sign that the hard-money policy is being reversed. 








Defense Production Act, watered down, is to continue to June 30, 1955. 

Controls in the extended law are limited strictly to materials. 

Priorities for delivery of materials can be issued for defense production, 
but only to a limited extent for civilian production. The civilian market can 
get priority only when defense demand threatens to cause dislocations. 

Allocations of materials can be continued for defense production only. 

National defense, as defined in the the new measure, is limited to military 
production, atomic-energy production, foreign military aid, stockpiling. 














Dropped from the measure were proposals to authorize a 90-day freeze on 
prices, wages, and rents, in the event of an emergency. The power to control 
consumer credit and construction credit in emergencies also is absent. 


Small Business Administration is to be set up as an independent agency. 

The new agency will get a 250-million-dollar revolving fund, of which 159 
million is for direct loans, 100 million for defense contracts. 

Direct loans to business are limited to $100,000 per loan. 

The President is authorized in the measure to transfer to the new agency 
the powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Small Defense Plants 
Administration. RFC, veteran Government loan agency, is to die. 











Home air-conditioning is enjoying a boom. Room-unit sales are expected to 
about double those of last year; complete home units will treble 1952 sales. 
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.. . but Bad for Business ! 


Dependable Port Service is One of 
the Important Industrial Advantages 
of the Land of Plenty * 


When cargoes wait. . . when ships can’t move 
... every tick of the clock costs the shipper money. 
There’s a way to avoid such costs .. . 

The great Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton 
Roads—recognized as one of the Atlantic’s most 
modern and efficient . . . is remarkably free of 
the things that “bottle up” cargo handling and 
vessel movements. 

Winter weather is moderate—there are no low 
temperatures that freeze-up ports and slow down 
men, machinery and sailings. 






Manpower is high-type . . . experienced... 
fast-moving . . . dependable... 

Equipment and warehousing is completely 
modern, and there’s plenty of it. 

Sailings are regular and frequent — with sche- 
duled service to virtually all major world ports. 

If your new plant will depend on coastal, inter- 
coastal or foreign shipping to reach markets and 
sources, you'll do well to consider building it in 
The Land of Plenty — where fast, dependable port 
service plus other compelling industrial advant- 
ages will give you smoother plant operation. 


Call or write The Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Drawer U-610, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va., for full, confidential information about 
plant sites in The Land of Plenty— where you'll get varied 
raw materials, good manpower, dependable transpor- 
tation, ample power and industrial water and many other 
advantages. 











* THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN= 
VIRGINIA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA ¢« OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA ¢« KENTUCKY e¢ MARYLAND 
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WHERE INDUSTRY PUTS ITS MONEY 


Expanded Plant, Equipment, Inventories, Credit 





That rise in corporate debt you 
hear about has had these results: 
new factories, modern machin- 
ery, more warehouses, power 
plants, pipe lines, stores. 

Taxes drain off profits—so bus- 
inessmen must borrow to build. 

Long-term debts of corpora- 
tions have been growing at rec- 
ord rates—and to record levels. 
But so have resulting expendi- 
tures that create jobs and in- 
comes. 





U.S. Corporations: $74.5 
$71.4 Billion 


Billion / 












$64.8 














Long-Term Corporate Debt $59.8 


$ 5 6. 5 Billion 
Billion 


$52.5 
Businessmen in this country, betting Billion 
heavily on long-run prosperity, are 
borrowing as never before to build 
bigger and better plants. 

Boom in borrowing to build already 
has broken all records. Corporations 
alone, in six years, have sold more than 
88 billion dollars’ worth of securities— 
stocks and bonds—to raise new money 
for factories, warehouses, power plants, 
working capital and other things needed 
to produce more goods. And four out of 
five dollars of new money raised recently 
have been borrowed. 

Other forms of business, too—inde- 
pendent proprietors, partnerships—have 
swelled the total of borrowings for the 
greatest expansion in history. A record 
outlay of 27 to 28 billions on plant and 
equipment, scheduled for this year, will 
bring industry’s six-year total of capital 
spending to 142 billions—financed by the 
use of earnings and the sale of securities. 

Result of this borrowing-investing 
boom is a prodigious growth in jobs, in 
ability to produce, and in income needed 
to buy industry’s expanding output. 

To understand the over-all picture of 
borrowing for growth, you need to take a 
look at some of the detail: 

Oil industry offers an example. In 
1945, the industry drilled fewer than 
27,000 wells in search of oil and gas. 
This year, the total is to approach 50,- 
000. In processing crude oil, too, expan- 
sion has been at a terrific pace. Refining 
capacity, at 5.3 million barrels a day in 
1945, is scheduled to reach 8.1 million 
in 1953. 

Altogether, the producers of oil and 
coal products will have spent nearly 9.4 

(Continued on page 102) 


$46.1 


Billion 
$41.3 
$38.3 Billion 
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ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 


Packing for a vacation? 


Don’t forget your ““U.S. News & World Report” 





ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER SERVICE ¢ 


-»-you don’t have to miss a single issue 
while you’re away 


If youre going to be at the same address for three weeks or more, 
well be glad to mail your weekly copies to you—at no extra charge. 

All you need do is fill out the coupon below .. . telling us where 
you re going to be, and for how long... we'll do the rest. 

It may be a little simpler for our Subscription Department to mail 
copies of “U. S. News & World Report” to your regular address as well 
as to your vacation address, so don’t be surprised if you find duplicate 
copies waiting for you when you return home. 

If you're planning to be on the move during your vacation and can- 
not give us a definite address, you still don’t have to worry about miss- 
ing your regular copy. “U. S. News & World Report” goes on sale at 
25,000 newsstands throughout the country on Tuesday morning .. . 
youll find one near you. 


ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER SERVICE © ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Attn: W. W. Spurgeon, Subscription Manager 


435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Yes, I’d like to have my regular copy of “U.S. News & World Report” 


mailed to me while 


My vacation address will be: 


I’m on vacation. 


My copies are regularly addressed: 


























NAME (Attach your address label if you have it handy.) 

C/O NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE__STATE CITY ZONE__STATE 

I will be there on (date) I will return home on (date) 

















The best-fiked Boss in town 
keeps an “Air-Fresh” office 
... all Summer long! 


Everybody's happier when the climate 
where they work is cool and comfortable. 
Moreover, everybody does more work! 


The “‘best-liked Boss in town” found 
that out long ago. That’s why he put in 
modern air-moving equipment. At a flick 
of a switch it brings refreshing comfort 
by flooding the office with cool, clean 
properly humidified air — just right for 
health and fine working conditions. 

Our Hero didn’t forget the folks at 
home! Now they too enjoy comfort where 
they live. It makes a lot of difference! 






w* you solid comfort: 







Room Air Conditioners 
deliver a steady 
flow of cool, clean 
dehumidified air all day long __ £4 
Master Ventilating Fans 
in the attic keep office or 







home up to 15° cole, ———— 


fresh all year ‘round. “ » | 


Hassock Fans travel from 
room to room with you, 
bring “Moving Air Com- 
fort” at very low cost. 





When you buy air-moving 
units, look for the famous 
Torrington Vairified Tag — 
your assurance of quiet efh- 
ciency and long life. 






For helpful buying information 
send 10¢ to box 808-W, Torring- 
ton, Connecticut — for your 7 

of this 200-page illustrated boo 
> “Comfort from Moving Air” 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN DIVISION: VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 


IN CANADA: T. M. CO., LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO | 
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big growth program .. . 


billion dollars on new plant and equip- 
ment in the four years ending with 
1958. 

As part of this program, Phillips Pe- 
troleum has just gone to market for 162 
million dollars. The company has offered 
that much in debentures—bonds not se- 
cured by any specific property—in one of 
the biggest corporate-debt offerings in 
history. 

Not all of that was “new” money—a 
big part was for repayment of bank loans 
used to finance drilling of new wells 
and other capital outlays. But a part will 
go toward covering the 185 millions that 
the company is spending this year for 
growth—after laying out more than 670 
millions during the preceding five 
years. 

Other petroleum and related com- 
panies, too, have been borrowing heavily 
to grow. Sinclair Oil has just sold nearly 
102 million dollars’ worth of debentures 
to help pay for a program of increasing 
crude-oil production and reserves, cutting 
transportation costs through new or more 
efficient pipe lines and tankers, raising 
refinery efficiency and expanding market- 
ing operations. Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana sold nearly 140 million in debentures 
last September to help pay for its capital 
additions. 

Chemicals industry has been going 
through an extraordinary growth period, 
with bigger and bigger outlays each 
year. This year’s plan to spend about 
1.8 billion dollars will bring the in- 
dustry’s four-year outlay to 5.3 billion. 
Borrowing, again, has helped to spark 
expansion. 

Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., for 
example, put up 200 million dollars’ 
worth of debentures April 1, for the big- 
gest debt offering ever recorded by an 
industrial company. That will help to 
cover the 150 million of capital expendi- 
tures planned by the company for 1953, 
provide some of the extra working capital 
needed by any growing company, and 
perhaps leave some for the 100 million of 
spending tentatively set for 1954. 

The list of new or expanded plants that 
have come out of Allied’s borrowing- 
spending program fills pages. Bigger sup- 
plies of chemicals-that result are highly 
important to most major industries—agri- 
culture, iron and steel, chemicals, textiles, 
plastics, petroleum, paper, soap, glass, 
aluminum and, directly er indirectly, to 
industries making most of the products 
bought by ordinary families. 

As just one example, the company is 
building facilities to produce a new syn- 
thetic fiber, developed by the company 
(Continued on page 103) 


Phillips Petroleum has 
























° of the CLUB 
Plaga ashore 


The Cavalier Hotel and its rau 








local and non-resident mem- 
bers and their guests com- 
mencing July 1. Write for 
information. 


GOLF, TENNIS, BATHING, IN- 
DOOR POOL, FISHING, BOAT- 
e 







entire resort facilities will 
operate as a private club for 


ING, RIDING, LAWN BOWLING. 







Sidney Banks, Pres. 








VIRGINIA BEACH, VA, 




















Vv. I. P. 


The Management 
Staff, the Production 
Staff, the Engineering 
Department, and the 
officials responsible for 
sales, distribution, and 
transportation are 
Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very 
important men and 
their assistants natural- 
ly are cover-to-cover 
readers of U. S. News 
& World Report. It is 
the magazine that 
keeps them informed 
on basic trends—which 
today, more than ever, 
is “must” news. 





Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “‘must”’ news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 600,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza = New York 20, N. Y. 


















U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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_, . Electric power borrowed 
billions for expansion 


for suits, dresses, hosiery, industrial 
fabrics and upholstery. 

_ Dow Chemical, another big company 
in the field, sold 100 millions in deben- 
tures in one issue last year to help pay 
for expansion projects costing 145 mil- 
lions or so in 1952 and estimated at 100 
millions a year for later periods. 

Result, for the country, can be meas- 
ured in quantities of plastics of many 
types, of magnesium, of weed killers, in- 
secticides and other farm chemicals, of 
fine chemicals for the pharmaceutical 
and perfume industries, and of scores of 
important industrial chemicals. It can be 
measured, too, in jobs for more workers 
at Midland, Bay City and Ludington, in 
Michigan, at Freeport and Velasco, in 
Texas, at Pittsburg, Calif., Allyn’s Point, 
Conn., and elsewhere. 

Electric-power industry, of the pri- 
vate sort, has boosted its generating ca- 
pacity from 40.3 million kilowatts in 
1945 to well over 63 million now—a 
jump of more than 50 per cent in 8% 
years. Expansion, again, was accom- 
panied by the borrowing of billions of 
dollars. 

Indianapolis Power and Light Co. is- 
sued 10 million dollars in bonds in March 
to help pay for its 1953 and 1954 con- 
struction. Its spending plans, 19 millions 
in 1953 and other millions in 1954, in- 
clude 8.8 millions to complete installa- 
tion of a 60,000-kilowatt turbogenerator 
and other equipment at its White River 
generating station. 

More power for more families and 
businesses is the result of an issue of 20 
million dollars’ worth of debentures last 
year by the American Gas and Electric 
Co. The holding company planned to 
use the money to buy securities of its 
subsidiary companies to help pay for 
their expansion costing more than 122 
millions in 1952—and a total of more 
than 319 millions in 1952, 1953, and 
1954. 

Result is more service from generating 
plants, transmission lines, distribution 
lines and general equipment in Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and Tennessee. 

Other industries, too, have been do- 
ing their share of the borrowing. 

In communications, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph last year raised ex- 
pansion funds by the sale of 490 million 
dollars in one issue of debentures—the 
biggest single corporate security offering 
on record. 

In transportation, the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway is issuing more than 3 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of equipment-trust 

(Continued on page 105) 
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a /njoy LI other 
benelits as you 


PROTECT YOUR 


RECEIVABLES 


B with 
© (redit Insurance 


= losses represent CAPITAL and 
its earning power GONE FOREVER. Safe- 
guard your capital invested in accounts 
receivable with AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. 
Plan your future constructively. 











We would like you to have our book which 
outlines 12 ways AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE contributes to sound finan- 
cial management and maximum sales 
efficiency. 


Phone our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, “Mail me book 
offered in U. S. News & World Report.” 


AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool ... it is 


NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department. Company 


= oF New York ¢ 





Protect CAPITAL ...Insure RECEIVABLES 


merican Credit Insurance 
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(Advertisement) 


““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?’’ 


*“Chase’s Foreign Department handles 
export problems like yours every day.” 


“You’ve been so busy lately, Ed, I bet 
it’s great to get away from the plant 
for a day like this.” 

“Sure is, Bill. It’s been kind of hectic 
since my company started exporting, and 
I’m getting worried.” 

“Exporting? That’s something new 
for you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but it seems there’s a real market 
in Latin America for our products. 
Orders keep coming in, but what do we 


know about the risks involved?” 

“Sure, I know, Ed. But look. My 
outfit exports machinery all over the 
world, and for years we’ve been de- 
pending upon the Chase National 
Bank for handling our collections. 
You see, they have a big Foreign De- 
partment especially set up to handle 
just such problems.” 

“Sounds good. Go on.” 

“Well, there’s more to it than their 


collection service. Chase supplies 
current information on credit condi- 
tions and import and exchange regu- 
lations, and can help you with ship- 
ping documents, drafts and the 
many other things that come up 
in foreign trade. They’ve really been 
a tremendous help to us, Ed. And 
they can do the same job for you— 
in fact, next time you’re in town, why 
don’t you drop down and talk to the 
people at Chase?” 

“T think I’m sold, Bill. I’ll give Chase 


: ; ' meer 
a ring the first thing Monday morning. 














“That Monday I did talk to Chase’’ 


“My story was an old one to an officer 
in Chase’s Foreign Department. He 
explained how Chase’s overseas 
branches and correspondent banks 
provide first-hand information on 
local trade conditions, as well as serv- 
ing as collection agents. 

“T had an immediate problem: we 
had just received a large order from 
a firm in Chile, and we had no pre- 
vious export experience with that 
country. The Chase officer quickly 
checked latest import and exchange 
regulations in Chile and_ outlined 
what steps we should take. He then 
got a report for us on the prospective 
buyer. With this information we felt 
secure in making the shipment and 
collecting on a draft basis. 

“That was months ago. Chase now 
handles all our foreign collections, 
and we’re delighted with the service 
we get. Their bulletins and special 
advices really keep us up to date on 
our export markets. 

“In fact, just through exporting, 
we've learned how much ‘It pays to 
do business with Chase.’ ” 





Write for a copy of Chase’s “Collection 
Charges for Drafts Payable in Foreign 
Countries.” Address 18 Pine Street, New 
York 15, or telephone HAnover 2-6000. 


It pays to do business with Chase 





THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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. . . High taxes force firms 
to turn to bond issues 


certificates—a favorite railroad debt in- 
strument secured by specific pieces of 
equipment. In this case. the equipment 
will be six Diesel-electric locomotives, 
100 steel gondola cars and 350 steel box- 
cars. 

In credit, the Commercial Credit Co., 
a big one in the field, has just sold 25 
million dollars’ worth of convertible notes 
to raise the funds needed primarily to 
finance installment buying by consumers. 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., mean- 
while, is offering 150 million dollars in a 
relatively short-term debenture—five years 
—to help finance the time purchases of 
automobiles and other products. 

In manufacturing, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber’s expansion plans for 1952 in- 
cluded the spending of 35 million dol- 
lars on improvements and _ additions. 
Funds from the sale of 75 million dol- 
lars’ worth of debentures were scheduled 
to go into bigger inventories of rubber, 
cotton, rayon, nylon, carbon black and 
steel. 

Behind the debt rise shown in the 
chart on page 100—and helping to ex- 
plain that rise—is an interesting combi- 
nation of developments. 

Problem of finding the money to pay 
for expansion is aggravated by high war- 
time taxes that drain off half to three 
fourths of corporations’ earnings. That 
forces corporations to go outside their 
own treasuries for expansion funds. In 
1952, for example, corporations had to go 
outside their own walls for 36 per cent 
of the funds they raised—as against only 
17 per cent in 1950. 

Question of how to raise outside funds 
also is affected by taxes. Money used to 
pay interest on bonds is not taxed as cor- 
poration income, but earnings used to 
pay dividends are taxed. That helps to 
make borrowed money look cheaper. 
Low interest rates, other cost factors 
also have tended te favor borrowing 
over the sale of stocks. 

More recently, a rise in interest rates 
has been changing the picture. Yet no 
real shift away from borrowing, toward 
equity financing, has shown up. And 
expansion itself is not affected much by 
higher borrowing costs. Some bond issues 
have been abandoned, but others have 
been speeded up to avoid still higher 
interest rates later. 

Over-all result is the one that is il- 
lustrated in the chart—a rise in corpo- 
rate long-term debt that is approaching 
100 per cent since 1945. That rise, it 
appears, is to go on as long as business- 
men are determined to spend for expan- 
sion and unable to get the money easily 
from other sources. 











ve AMPCO 
METAL 


.-. special alloys 
that make good where other metals fail 


in makes no difference whether you’re in 

the petro-chemical field, running a ma- 
chine shop, making paper or synthetic fibres, 
refining oil, generating electricity — in fact, 
no matter what you do, Ampco Metal can 
help you keep production rolling. 

With these properties, Ampco Metal 
makes good where other metals fail. Here’s 
how: High resistance to corrosion . . . high 
tensile strength . . . high physicals at ex- 
treme temperatures . . . high strength-to- 
weight ratio . . . high impact and fatigue 
values . . . high resistance to wear from 
erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pitting ... high 
compressive strength. 

That’s why Ampco Metal is often called 
the Metal Without an Equal — that’s why 
it is used in machine tools, fractionating 
towers, pasteurizers, bottling machines, air- 
craft, dies, valves — used throughout in- 
dustry to fight corrosion, wear, vibration, 
impact, fatigue. Perhaps Ampco can help 
you, too, with sheet, plate, bars, sand or 
centrifugal castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, 
fasteners, welding electrodes. Write for 
details. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 


G-24 
West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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KEEPING PACE 
for more 
than a century 
with the 
development of 
WESTERN 
NEW YORK’S 
agriculture, 
commerce 
and industry, 
MARINE 
now serves the 
area’s financial 


needs through 
56 OFFICES 


resources in excess of 


a half-billion dollars 
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THE MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF WESTERN NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


GOMPLETE 


SAWMILLS 


TW AUCTEEN 
WMACHINERY _ 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 

D e\ee iy gear \its 
BAND Rint ey ees AND 
“TRIMMERS - TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


336.3 4133135 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
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AND 


YOU JUST SETA DIAL 
FOR YOUR 


FAVORITE CLIMATE 
At New York’s 
HOTEL 


1866 : —— 
Our modern central air-conditioning 


system now extends to many of our 
2,000 bedrooms and suites—with in- 
dividual controls in each room! 


All 5 restaurants, banquet 
& private dining facilities 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


42nd| Street at Lexington Avenue 





on Manhattan's convenient midtown East Side 











[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and §@ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 








YOU CAN continue to get priori- 

ties assistance after June 30 if you 
are operating a laboratory doing defense 
research or development work. The 
National Production Authority explains 
that laboratories having contracts with 
the Defense Department or the Atomic 
Energy Commission will still be able to 
obtain materials through self-authoriza- 
tion procedures and priorities assistance, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a steel 

mill or foundry, look for less paper 
work in reporting shipments and filling 
out other forms in the second half of 
this year. NPA says that paper work 
for the iron and steel industry is being 
reduced as rapidly as possible. After 
June 30, some small producers will no 
longer have to report to NPA on ship- 
ments and past-due orders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get into diffi- 

culties with the National Labor 
Relations Board if you insist on a short- 
term contract with the bargaining union 
in your plant. The Board holds that 
an employer bargained in bad _ faith 
when he demanded a_ short-duration 
contract so he could test the union’s ma- 
jority claims as soon as possible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps expect faster 
action by the Government in mak- 
ing some small purchases. The General 
Services Administration urges federal 
agencies to review and _ revise their 
buying instructions so that small pur- 
chases can be made faster and so that 
fewer records will have to be kept in 
connection with the purchases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from field offices 
of the Renegotiation Board about 
changes in the Board's treatment of price- 
adjustable contracts. The changes in- 
volve price revision before renegotiation, 
renegotiation before price increases and 
price revisions that offset each other. 
* * x 
YOU CAN, as a farmer, get a Gov- 
ernment-supported loan after June 


30 to buy drying equipment for the 
conditioning of storable crops. The 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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Commodity Credit Corporation extends 
for one year, until June 30, 1954, this 
Jan program to help farmers finance 
the purchase of mechanical dryers, air 
circulators, ventilators, tunnels and fans. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in running a hotel 

where you live, avoid taking into 
account your meals and lodgings when 
figuring the hotel's deductible ex- 
penses for tax purposes. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue rules that a hotel 
owner living on the premises must elim- 
inate from the business’s deductible ex- 
penses the cost of food and accommoda- 
tions for himself and his family. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay 

a transportation tax where you rent 
trucks with drivers to a quarrying com- 
pany to move stone from a quarry to a 
crusher and from the crusher to rock 
piles. A circuit court of appeals holds 
that a truck owner is not subject to the 
transportation tax under such an_ar- 
rangement, even though he pays the 
drivers of the trucks. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

enforce a rule against talking about 
union affairs during working hours in 
such a way as to get rid of only the most 
active union worker in the plant. NLRB 
finds that an employer acted illegally, 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
where he applied a no-talking rule to 
only one worker, a union leader. The 
discharge is held by the Board to be dis- 
criminatory. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of gloves, fail to pay your learner 
workers a higher minimum wage. Effec- 
tive July 13, the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator raises the minimum-wage rate 
for some learners by 3 cents an hour and 
for others by 5 cents an hour. Their pay 
scales now will range from 60 to 70 
cents an hour. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain nickel- 

bearing stainless steel unless 
you certify on your order that the metal 
will not be used in violation of NPA’s 
restrictions. This rule of NPA also ap- 
plies to purchases of high-nickel alloy 
and permanent magnets containing 
nickel. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
mg facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material. 
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Ever wonder why there are more bumble 
bees near towns than in the country? Prob- 
ably not—but Darwin did. He discovered 
that field mice destroy bees’ nests. He rea- 
soned that there are more cats near towns 
to destroy mice, fewer mice to destroy / 
bees’ nests and therefore more bumble |, | 
bees. Darwin called it the process of ‘ 

natural selection—Automatic Control En- : 
gineers call it a “feedback sequence.” 


But there's more than feedback in a good automatic control system 
For more than twenty years General Controls research specialists, de- 
signers and engineers have kept this fact foremost in mind. As a result 
they have refined the feedback principle. In General Controls automatic 
controls you will find greater sensitivity and quicker response... 
greater accuracy to maintain the desired balances between the variables 
being controlled ... longer service in the field. General Controls speed 
up production, improve the quality of your equipment or the effective- 
ness of your process. For the best in controls it’s General Controls. 


GENERAL CONTROLS ' 
— 


Glendale, California a Skokie, Illinois ! 
Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, | : 
Level and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, ; 
Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 

FACTORY BRANCHES IN 34 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
See your classified telephone directory 








for home temperature control that re- 
sults in a balanced, healthful, comfortable 
indoor climate be certain your heating 
system is regulated by a dependable, at- 
tractive General Controls wall thermostat. 


for industry and the mili- 
tary, General Controls Airmo- 
tor valves guarantee the safe 
use and regulation of gas, oil 
and steam in petroleum refin- 
eries and many other process- 
ing industries. 
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Lyloring trom 


Lion’s streamlined, expanded search for oil 
is helping to meet one of America’s greatest 
needs...more oil within our own boundaries! 


More and more cars, trucks, tractors, 
and airplanes! Ever greater uses for 
oil and petroleum products. Far great- 
er demand in the future! To help meet 
*t, Lion already has 1,500,000 acres of 
uudeveloped lease holdings in 13 states 
including part of the Williston Basin 
. .. has consolidated its Land, Produc- 
tion, and Geology Departments and 
has established 22 regional and dis- 
trict offices to make exploration faster, 
cheaper, more effective. 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. In El Dorado, 


Arkansas, Lion is installing multi-mil- 
lion dollar equipment at its refinery 
to boost production of high-octane 
gasolines. At Snyder, Texas, at the 
Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 





Keep Your Eye On 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


facilities and output have been ex- 
panded. And near New Orleans, Lion 
is investing $31,000,000 in another 
petro-chemical plant. Those are a few 
of the many reasons why Lion looks 
forward to an ever brighter future. 


oy 
Pi) COMPANY 
LION ane 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 











>> France is suffering from a bad case of hardening of the economic arteries. 

Political weakness in France is a symptom of underlying economic sickness. One 

French Government after another falls, bucking the resistance to economic change. 
What's the trouble with France? Now for the first time a thorough diag- 





nosis has been made of French economic ills. And by Frenchmen, too. Report of 
experts, appointed by the French Parliament, probes deeply--and painfully. 
Main finding is that rigidity of the French economy must_be broken down, 
Much more flexibility is needed. General willingness to do things in new 
and different ways seems to be lacking. Old ways are the best in France. 
Horse-and-buggy economy in France worries Washington. France appears to be 
a weak keystone for the defense structure of Western Europe. 











>> Report on the French economy points up its extreme rigidity: 
Output, during the last two years, has not risen notably in fields where 
demand was strongest. Nor has it slowed down much where demand was weakest. 
Labor shortage and labor surplus conditions exist virtually side by side. 
Industries with more orders than they can fill expand their order books 
instead of their plants. Industries with few orders spread the work among all 
plants instead of squeezing out marginal producers. 





>> French workers huddle under the protective umbrella of the "welfare state." 
They find little incentive for working harder or longer. 

Workers get 40 per cent of their pay in the form of social benefits. Family 
allowances, free medical care, old-age pensions, unemployment benefits and the 
like. These take care of minimum long-range needs. Cash wages go mostly for 
food, wine, clothing. Rents, controlled, are ridiculously low. 

Workers always want higher wages, shorter hours, more benefits. 


>> French farmers get plenty of Government benefits, too..... 
Subsidies are paid on some crops. There are price floors for others. 
The Government buys and sells farm commodities, usually at a loss to the 





taxpayer. Some produce iS Stuvckpilca by tie Government at %oxpayer expense. 
Farm regulations become frozen, because any change hurts vested interests. 
For instance, huge surplus of sugar beets is produced year)y, sold to the 
Government and converted into industrial alcohol at a loss. Meanwhile, large 
quantities of sugar have to be imported from abroad. 








>> French businessmen, tso, get direct benefits from their Government..... 
High tariff walls, import quotas and export subsidies shelter many sectors 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 

of French industry. Nationalized industries provide rail freight transportation, [ 

gas, coal and electric power at below cost. Losses are borne by the taxpayer. 
>> Widespread cartel system builds rigidities and restrictions into French = 
business. French Government conveniently shuts its eyes to what's going on. shr 
Practically every businessman, from the corner shopkeeper to the steel- fan 
maker, belongs to a trade association. By agreement,: this association fixes yd 
prices, splits markets, limits output, assigns sales quotas. ag 
Result: Factories, old and new, efficient and inefficient, can operate side = 
by side in France. In all fields there are a few modern plants capable of tak- ant 
ing on any competition. But beside them are many enterprises whose techniques ne 
and methods date back to the handicraft age. ‘a 
Prices, even during recessions, are kept high enough for the highest-cost to 
companies still to survive. Profit making gives place to mutual security. - 
>> Shortage of investment capital helps perpetuate the backwardness of French tee 
industry. Efficient companies, making good profits, have little incentive to e 
improve their plant. Backward firms find no funds in the capital market. Steel 
Frenchmen with spare money send it abroad or hoard it at home in the form cel 
of gold or objects of art such as tapestries and paintings. With no confidence a 
in the franc, Frenchmen prefer to protect their capital against inflation rather er’ 
than to seek a normal return on it. - 
of 
Business laws help to keep French commerce in a rut. For example: th 
Opening of new 5-and-10 stores is prohibited by law. There are also re- A sl 
Strictions against sale of meat and groceries in the same store. Department - 
Stores pay a special tax to protect the less efficient small retailer. in 
pr 
>> Many French businessmen can make more money through tax fraud than through = 
plant modernization. Tax counselors get the call over new machinery. 1] 
Tax evasion benefits inefficient small companies more than efficient large “ 
outfits. Big companies find it difficult to keep two sets of books. Mac 
Tax frauds are easier in trade than in industry. What investment capital ec 
there is, therefore, seeks out trade establishments, instead of factories. ; 

France, as a result, has replaced Britain as the "nation of shopkeepers." 
>> All this adds up to a need for a complete overhaul of the French economic 
System. That's the conclusion the parliamentary report reaches. is 
Privilege makes change difficult. Vested interests don't like change. t 
What's needed, the report finds, is a vast increase in investment in basic 3 
industries and other productive fields. Selective investment, governmental and 3 
private, is necessary. Government subsidies, supporting waste effort, must be : 

converted into productive investment. Tax and other incentives must be used to 





redirect private investment into essential, rather than nonessential, fields. 

Now a chewing-gum company can easily find investment money. Not so the 
electric-power industry. Tax reform could change this. 

Comment of an experienced American observer: "None of this is going to 
happen overnight. But this report is important. For the first time, the French 
people are really finding out what their business problem is. Now that they 
know, there's a chance they will start doing something about it." 
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srength of business activity as a whole 
is unimpaired, but order backlogs are 
shrinking in some industries and the 
farmer’s troubles are growing. 
Auto output jumped to 156,000 cars 
and trucks in the week ended June 13, 
again of 26 per cent. 
Claims for unemployment compensation 
dropped to their lowest for this year 
and were belcw the  correspond- 
ing week of any year since World 
War II. 
Employment in nonfarm jobs climbed 
to 48.9 milion in May, a record high 
after allowing for seasonal influences. 
Manufacturing, transportation, trade 
and finance showed gains. 
Wage and price increases just put 
into effect in the steel industry re- 
flect the demand for steel and labor. 
Steel output was scheduled at 98.7 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
June 20. A year ago, when the 55-day 
steel strike was in progress, steel op- 
erations were down to 12.1 per cent of 
capacity. The industry is shooting for 
an output of 112 million ingot tons 
of steel this year, 19 million more 
than in 1952. 
A slackening of steel demand may be 
in store for the fourth quarter. Steel 
consumers have placed heavy orders 
in recent months, expecting higher 
prices for steel, perhaps a strike. 
Freight-car unfilled orders have fallen 
to 33,770 cars from their peak of 
113,713 in April, 1951. In the last few 
months only one new car has been 
ordered for each two delivered. 
Machine-tool unfilled orders were 
equal to 8.1 months’ production in 
April. That compares with 14.8 a year 
ago and 23 in August, 1951. 
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Attrition of the order backlog for all 
manufacturers is gradually taking 


place. Orders for hard goods were 
equal to 5.2 months’ shipments at the 
April rate. A year ago orders were 
equal to 5.9 months’ shipments. 
Auto stocks are being watched closely 
by bankers and Government officials. 
New-car dealers had 430,000 


new 
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cars and 725,000 used cars in inven- 
tory on June 1, both totals far above a 
year ago. Used-car dealers, in addi- 
tion, are heavily loaded. 

Washing-machine inventories of 
manufacturers and wholesalers had 
grown to 481,000 on May 1, up 42 per 
cent from a year ago. 

U.S. exports, meanwhile, are being 
propped up by the free shipment of 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 





military goods to other countries. To- 
tal exports were at a rate of 16.7 bil- 
lion dollars per year in April, about 
the same as a year ago. Excluding mil- 
itary goods, exports were at a rate of 
12.6 billions, down 11 per cent from 
a year ago. 

A slump in exports of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts, shown in the top chart, is pulling 
down exports of nonmilitary goods. 
Since June 30 of last year, cotton ex- 
ports have run 56 per cent below the 
same period a year earlier. There has 
been a drop of 41 per cent in exports 
of fats and oils, 36 per cent in dairy 
products, 33 in tobacco. 

Wheat exports, falling steadily, are 
contributing to the acute weakness 
in wheat prices. Exports of the grain 
have fallen to 315 million bushels in 
the year ending June 30, 1953, from 
475 million the previous year. A fur- 
ther drop lies ahead as foreign crops 
grow in size and as U.S. customers 
abroad shift their purchases to other 
countries, perhaps including some in 
the Communist bloc. 

Imports of agricultural products, some 
of them attracted by high price sup- 
ports on U.S. products, have tightened 
the pinch on the U.S. farmer. The 
top chart shows a drop in U. S. imports 
of those agricultural commodities that 
are competitive with products of the 
U.S. This drop, however, is less than 
the drop in exports. As a result, com- 
petitive imports this year amount to 
64 per cent of U.S. exports. Except for 
1951, that is the highest in 10 vears. 

Weakness in agricultural markets grad- 
ually is cutting into the farmer's in- 
come. If it continues it can soften the 
demand for industrial goods. 
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HE WHOLE WORLD has witnessed in the East Ger- 

man revolts of the last few days the exercise of the 
greatest power known to man—the power of mass ac- 
tion by peoples. 

No atomic weapon can rival it because even the hand 
that would order the bomb dropped on another country 
can be paralyzed by the command of a peace-seeking 
people—the final source of authority. 

The premise that 200,000,000 persons in Soviet 
Russia can at any moment overthrow the small group 
of evil men who rule them has been established by the 
precedents of history. 

Nobody thought that in the midst of war the despotic 
and all-powerful government of the Russian Czar could 
be overthrown, but an almost bloodless revolution in 
1917 drove him from his throne—and the Czar’s own 
troops looked on with acquiescence. 

Nobody thought the Imperial German Government 
in Berlin, supposedly supported by a well-disciplined 
people and the Prussian militarists, could be upset in a 
matter of hours during a war in which patriotism was 
at fever heat, but a mutiny of sailors at Kiel touched off 
revolution in 1918—and the Kaiser fled into exile. 

What is this power—this sudden panic of courage 
which seizes a populace that has long been suffering 
under oppressive rule? It is merely the concerted will 
of a vast number of human beings who want their lib- 
erty, their freedom, their emancipation from tyranny. 


Now is the time to lift high the torch of hope 
—of liberation for the oppressed peoples of Europe. 
When they begin to rebel, they must look for moral, if 
not physical, support to the nations of the world which 
want them to attain their freedom. 

To implement the idea of “liberation” requires imag- 
ination. There are persons, even in the Western world, 
here and abroad, who for partisan reasons have be- 
littled it as dangerous and foolhardy. 

This is a species of reactionary thinking which has 
typified our policies and those of our allies in recent 
years—always fear, always timidity, always frustra- 
tion, and finally appeasement of the enemy. 

Now is the time for the free governments of the world 
to speak out and encourage the peoples in Soviet Russia 
and the satellite countries—to tell them we shall assist 
with food, with farm machinery and with economic 
measures when they establish a free government. 

For, if peace comes, the world will be spared many 
billions of dollars of expenditure for armament. As 
President Eisenhower so wisely said in his speech of 
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April 16 before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, we would gladly spend some of those same 
billions in a world war against poverty, malnutrition 
and disease. 

The significance of what is happening in East Ger- 
many and in other countries under Soviet domination 
is that, without the aid of foreign armies, thousands of 
people have stood up defiantly before the military 
force of their oppressors. The outbursts may be quelled 
temporarily but, once the people really feel their pow- 
er, the urge to resist will grow. Revolutionary inspira- 
tion spreads like wildfire. Eventually the Soviet troops 
will hesitate to continue to shoot down unarmed per- 
sons. Russian soldiers, too, want liberty. 

This is the time to be firm and not to weaken, as 
some of our allies are doing with their speeches that 
propose the admission of Red China into the United 
Nations. Rather we should be talking of expelling the 
Moscow Government from the U. N. because of its 
perfidy. For the Soviet Government has publicly told 
the United Nations Assembly that it has been supply- 
ing arms and ammunition to Red China—formally de- 
clared by the U. N. in 1951 to be an aggressor. How can 
we overlook that crime of aiding aggression? 

Every step we take to dignify and build up the pres- 
tige of the Moscow clique as a legitimate government— 
when we know it is a menace to world peace and that 
there are many nationalities in the Soviet Union which 
do not feel such a government is representative of them 
—tends to postpone the day when the masses can rise 
up in revolt. 

There should be no four-power meeting with Ma- 
lenkov. There’s trouble behind the Iron Curtain and 
we must not build up even temporarily the stature of 
a totalitarian government and thereby discourage the 
aspirations of the people for freedom. 


With all the censorship and the devices of 
suppression, ideas do penetrate the heaviest curtain of 
secrecy. The power of an idea is infinite—and the 
peoples of Soviet Russia and the neighboring states 
must be told that the people of the West are with them 
in the heartfelt hope that they can soon rise up en 
masse to recover their rights. This is a propitious mo- 
ment in history. The peoples in all Iron Curtain 
countries should be apprised that we and our allies will 
be ready to give them the moral help and the economic 
help they need. Military help from the outside will be 
unnecessary when revolution from within is astir. 
It is the only way out—the only way to real peace. 
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In helping you to find you into the picture. We cut your report 
your plant site, we first | from cloth we know—from everyday ex- 
examine your primary perience in the community. 
needs. Usually you want first, sound The BIG, NEW plants operating profit- 
answers to production and distribution ably on sites selected this way are EVI- 
problems; so we start our studies with this DENCE we’re talking facts! Call our 
in mind. nearest Industrial Development man, and 
Our next move is to relate your needs to "let him do the rest. Ask our man! 
pertinent site potentials as we know them; 
and in our territory—where for years we Ft, Otome 
have been an operating private enterprise 
—we know the cities and towns, and the 
country between. We get the up-to-the- 
minute facts you require without bringing 





The men for you to telephone are at: 
New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 


Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-221] 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better ! 





Chere must be Aneadon ~ wey 
Every pay, millions of peo- 


ace 
’ ple show their preference for 
é Camel’s mildness and flavor 
= P by buying Camels. You can 
find out the reason why 
Camel is by far America’s 


than any other cigarette! 


this simple way: ‘ 

Smoke only Camels for 30 
days. You'll enjoy them from 
the start—and you'll keep 
right on enjoying them pack 
after pack! Camels have the 
two qualities smokers want 
most: cool, cool mildness and 
a rich, full flavor that doesn’t 
tire your taste. 





CHMOLCE OMALITY 





Why did you chauge to Camels, DAN DURYEA? 


WANTED 
STEADY 
SMOKING OO 
PLEASURE ~ | FOUND 
THAT, PACK AFTER 
PACK, CAMELS 
MILDNESS AND 
FLAVOR GIVE ME 
MORE PLEASURE 
THAN ANY OTHER 
CIGARETTE ! 





DAN DURYEA 
Movie Star 


| ae 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Coe., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





